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To  Teacher  and  Students 


Purpose  and  organization.  This  workbook  has  been  created  for  use  with  the  language 
text  Words  and  Ideas  2.  It  provides  a  thorough  review  of  most  of  the  learnings  of  this  text 
by  means  of  further  explanations  and  exercises. 

The  work  is  divided  into  twelve  units,  each  with  a  number  of  activities.  The  majority  of 
these  activities  are  of  suitable  length  for  single  class  periods.  The  first  ten  units  are  organized 
in  the  same  way  as  the  first  ten  chapters  of  the  text.  The  last  two  units  involve  the  materials 
of  Chapters  11-15. 

This  organization  provides  for  continuous  review.  Important  references  and  learnings 
come  up  for  attention  again  and  again  in  different  situations  and  contexts.  They  are  repeated, 
too,  in  the  practice  exercises.  ( Where  a  skill  has  been  mastered,  it  may  be  unnecessary  and  even 
undesirable  to  complete  all  numbered  items. ) 

Procedure  and  emphasis.  Each  activity  is  set  up  according  to  a  standard  form.  First  is  the 
text  reference  for  pre-study.  This  is  followed,  in  many  cases,  by  a  brief  explanation  or  review. 
Then  come  instructions  about  procedure,  and  the  exercise  itself.  Where  required,  a  sample 
or  samples  of  the  way  in  which  the  work  is  to  be  done  precedes  the  exercise. 

The  examples  and  exercises  are  drawn  from  two  main  fields:  the  social  studies,  and  the 
more  general  interests  of  students  both  in  and  out  of  school.  The  emphasis  throughout  is  on 
the  thoughtful  study  and  use  of  language  rather  than  on  mechanical  busy-work.  The  title 
( Working  with  Words  and  Ideas)  is  significant. 

The  materials  of  Part  4  of  the  text  are  not  included  in  this  workbook.  It  has  not  been  thought 
possible  to  anticipate  the  topics  that  students  will  want  to  speak  and  write  about,  or  to  schedule 
in  advance  the  reports,  summaries,  and  other  assignments  that  they  will  undertake  as  part  of 
their  work  in  social  studies  and  other  school  subjects.  Such  activities  should  be  planned  by 
teacher  and  student  as  the  need  arises,  with  Chapters  16-20  used  for  reference. 

-H.  S.  Baker 
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Unit  1 

Our  Language 


OUR  LANGUAGE 


1.  Words  Then 


and  Now 

Reference:  The  story  of  English  words,  pp.  3-8. 

Like  people  and  nations,  words  have  histories  too.  Etymology  is 
a  fascinating  study.  It  tells  us  not  only  the  history  of  words  themselves, 
but  the  story  of  man’s  thinking  —  the  development  of  his  ideas. 

Janus  was  an  old  Roman  god  with  two  faces,  one  looking  backward 
and  the  other  looking  forward.  How  appropriate,  then,  that  January, 
the  first  month  of  the  new  year,  should  be  named  after  him.  Novem, 
Latin  for  nine,  gave  the  name  of  the  ninth  month  of  the  old  Roman 
year,  November.  In  Old  English  a  burg  was  a  fortified  place.  Hence 
this  and  similar  endings  in  place  names  —  Edinburgh,  Shrewsbury, 
Peter  borough.  Hence  too  the  term  borough  (by  itself)  for  a  portion  of 
a  large  city,  and  our  slang  burg  for  a  little  place.  Thermos,  a  Greek  word 
for  hot,  we  use  to  describe  a  container  for  maintaining  the  temperature 
of  hot  (and  cold)  drinks. 

Below  are  a  number  of  interesting  word  origins.  The  form  and 
meaning  of  each  should  suggest  to  you  a  modern  word  or  words  into 
which  the  earlier  words  have  developed.  Write  the  word  or  words  in 
the  line  following. 


oculus:  Latin  for  eye 
oculist,  binoculars 

Vulcan:  Roman  god  of  fire 
volcano,  vulcanize 


Woden:  early  Scandinavian  and  English  god  after  whom  a  day  of  the  week  has  been  named 
Wednesday 

alpha  beta:  Greek  letters  A  and  B 


Auster:  south  wind  (Latin) 


Ceres:  Italian  goddess  of  agriculture 


Colossus:  huge  statue  of  the  Greek  god  Apollo 


coutume:  Old  French  for  “that  which  is  usually  done” 


decern:  ten  (Latin) 
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hippos  potamos:  river  horse  (Greek) 


huracan:  storm  with  violent  wind  (Spanish) 


magazin:  French  for  stock,  store,  warehouse 


mille  passuum:  a  thousand  paces  (Latin) 


Morpheus:  Greek  god  of  dreams 


Muse:  one  of  nine  Greek  sister  goddesses  of  poetry,  song,  drama,  dancing,  etc. 


nappe:  French  for  linen 


oriens:  rising  (Latin) 


palais:  Old  French  for  a  place  of  exhibition  or  entertainment 


parlement:  Old  French  for  “a  speaking  together’’ 


patisserie:  French  for  a  baker’s  shop 


pondus:  weight  (Latin) 


siege:  Old  French  for  “seat’’  or  “sitting  down” 


Thor:  early  Scandinavian  god  of  thunder  after  whom  a  day  of  the  week  has  been  named 


thorpe:  Danish  word  ending  for  “village” 


tun:  small  clearing  in  the  woods  for  human  habitation  (Anglo-Saxon) 
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OUR  LANGUAGE 


2.  Words  Here  and  There 


IMMIGRATION  OFFICE 


T 

I 

'cocroa\ 

171 


Reference:  The  story  of  English  words,  pp.  3-8. 

Below  is  a  list  of  words  which  have  come  to  us  from  various  parts 
of  the  British  Empire.  There  are  names  for  people  and  places,  animals 
and  products,  things  and  ideas.  In  one  way  or  another  you  will  be 
familiar  with  most  of  them. 

Below  is  an  outline  map  of  the  world.  For  each  item  of  the  list, 
show  on  the  map  the  place  at  which  you  think  it  originated,  or  to  which 
it  especially  refers.  Since  your  space  for  writing  is  limited,  indicate 
the  position  by  the  identification  letters  (A,  B,  C,  etc.)  rather  than  by 
printing  the  entire  words. 


(A) 

Allah 

(J)  giraffe 

(S) 

pagoda 

(B) 

cashmere 

(K)  Hindu 

(T) 

palm 

(C) 

caste 

( L )  hockey 

(U) 

pieces  of  eight 

(D) 

cricket 

( M )  kangaroo 

(V) 

Rhodes 

(E) 

dhow 

( N )  Magna  Carta 

(W) 

rum 

(F) 

down  under 

( O )  Maori 

(X) 

Shetland 

(G) 

Eskimo 

(P)  monsoon 

(Y) 

Sultan 

(H) 

Fiji 

( Q )  mosque 

(Z) 

trade  wind 

(I) 

Gibraltar 

( R )  oleomargarine 
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EXPLORING  OUR  LANGUAGE 


1.  Denotation  and  Connotation 


References:  Words  as  symbols,  pp.  15-19. 

Item  5,  p.  26. 

When  you  were  doing  exercise  2  of  the  preceding  unit,  you  un¬ 
doubtedly  discussed  the  meanings  of  some  of  the  words  listed  on  page  4. 
Probably  you  were  concerned  mostly  with  denotations.  But  connota¬ 
tions,  as  you  know,  are  important  too  —  sometimes  more  important  than 
denotations. 

Most  of  the  words  listed  on  page  4  are  repeated  in  the  first  column 
on  the  left,  below.  State  the  denotations  and  suggest  some  connotations 
in  the  second  and  third  columns.  The  first  three  words  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  as  examples. 


Word 


Denotation 


Connotations 


Eskimo 

an  Arctic  American  native 

hardiness,  kindliness, 
dexterity ,  cold,  igloo 

Fiji 

South  Pacific  islands 

green  trees  and  sea, 
tropic  warmth,  bushy  hair 

Gibraltar 

a  great  rock  on  the 
Mediterranean 

strength,  endurance 

Allah 


cashmere 


caste 


cricket 


dhow 


down  under 


giraffe 
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Word  Denotation  Connotations 

Hindu 


hockey 


kangaroo 


Maori 


monsoon 


mosque 


oleomargarine 


pagoda 


palm 


pieces  of  eight 


rum 


Sultan 


trade  wind 
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2.  Learning  New  Words 

References:  Words  and  experience,  pp.  14-15,  19-21. 

Item  1,  p.  22. 

The  italicized  words  in  the  following  passage  will  be  new  or  partly 
new  to  you.  Their  meanings,  however,  should  be  mostly  clear  from  their 
contexts.  Read  the  passage  carefully  twice. 

Our  first  airplane  ride  —  like  our  first  mixed  party,  or  our  first  report 
card,  or  our  first  dill  pickle  —  is  at  least  a  potentially  pleasant  experience. 

I  say  potentially,  because  for  some  people  and  under  certain  conditions 
it  can  be  quite  disconcerting.  Fear  of  height,  abnormally  rough  air,  or 
violent  manoeuvres  can  sometimes  spoil  it  all. 

Normally,  however,  the  experience  ranges  from  intriguing  to  de¬ 
lightful.  There  is,  first  of  all,  the  excitement  of  sheer  novelty.  There  is  the 
satisfaction  of  curiosity  about  an  intricate  machine.  There  is  the  un¬ 
accustomed  sense  of  power  that  comes  of  enlarged  perspective  and 
vision.  There  is  the  thrill  of  speed,  although  only  at  relatively  low  alti¬ 
tudes.  And  there  is  beauty  —  the  symphony  of  sun  and  sky,  the  panorama 
of  plains  and  mountains,  the  irridescence  of  rivers  and  lakes  and  oceans. 

We  feel  a  sense  of  exhilaration,  even  of  elation. 

These  are  no  mean  satisfactions.  They  are  more  than  physically 
thrilling  —  they  are  genuinely  aesthetic.  Indeed,  one  might  even  contend 
that  they  are  essentially  spiritual  in  quality. 

Now  check  in  the  dictionary  those  words  with  which  you  need  help, 
perhaps  discussing  your  findings  with  the  rest  of  the  class.  Then  write 
sentences  using  the  above  words  —  one  for  each  as  indicated  below. 
Make  your  sentences  so  meaningful  that  a  reader  could  guess  the 
significance  of  the  word  from  its  context. 

potentially:  John  was  potentially  a  champion  tennis  player,  but  he  simply  didn’t  practise 

enough  to  reach  the  finals. 


disconcerting: 


abnormally: 


manoeuvres: 


intriguing: 


sheer: 


novelty: 
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intricate: 


perspective: 


relatively: 


symphony: 


panorama: 


irridescence: 


exhilaration: 


elation: 


mean: 


aesthetic: 


contend: 


essentially: 


spiritual: 
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3.  Selecting  and  Using  New  Words 

Reference:  Item  3,  pp.  24-25. 

The  following  passage  contains  about  ten  words  that  will  be  either 
new  or  partly  new  to  you.  Read  the  passage  carefully  once  or  twice 
before  attempting  to  follow  the  directions  below. 

In  arid  and  semi-arid  areas,  the  chief  occupation  of  the  people  is 
that  of  caring  for  herds  of  animals  upon  which  they  depend  for  their 
livelihood.  This  manner  of  life  is  generally  called  pastoral  nomadism. 

Even  though  life  is  not  complex,  it  is  an  exacting  one  in  which  the  adjust¬ 
ments  to  the  environment  are  as  necessary  as  those  in  more  complex 
regions. 

The  precipitation  of  these  areas  is  small  in  amount  and  unreliable. 

As  a  result,  the  natural  vegetation  is  composed  of  grasses  and  zerophytic 
shrubs.  In  such  regions,  sedentary  peoples,  depending  upon  agriculture, 
are  found  only  where  water  is  available  for  irrigation.  It  is  obvious  that 
an  environment  of  this  type  cannot  support  dense  populations  without 
irrigation,  since  the  available  food  resources  are  limited. 

The  chief  food  products  are  those  derived  from  grazing  animals, 
such  as  milk  and  meat  products.  Thus  the  inhabitants,  depending  upon 
herds  of  cattle,  flocks  of  sheep,  and  droves  of  horses,  must  follow  their 
animals  in  moving  to  fresh  pastures.  In  some  regions,  as  in  the  Kirghiz 
Steppes  of  Asia,  a  regular  movement  to  higher  areas  during  the  summer 
and  to  lower  elevations  during  the  winter  is  maintained.  This  move¬ 
ment,  known  as  transhumance,  will  often  be  found  where  people  engage 
in  pastoral  activities. 

A.  List  in  the  left-hand  column  below  those  words  that  are  completely 
new  to  you.  Consult  your  dictionary  for  an  appropriate  meaning  of 
each  and  write  it  in  the  corresponding  line  to  the  right.  If  you  think 
the  word  will  be  important  or  useful  to  you,  try  to  use  it  purposefully 
in  a  sentence. 

Meaning:  . 

Sentence:  . 


Meaning: 

Sentence: 


Meaning: 

Sentence: 
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Meaning: 

Sentence: 


Meaning: 

Sentence: 


Meaning: 
Sentence : 


Meaning: 

Sentence: 


Meaning: 
Sentence : 


B.  List  in  the  left-hand  column  below  those  words  that  are  rather 
unfamiliar  to  you.  Could  you  guess  at  their  meanings  from  past  ex¬ 
perience  or  from  context?  Check  the  meaning  of  each.  Then  write  the 
meaning  and  a  sentence  example  in  the  appropriate  lines. 

Meaning:  . 

Sentence:  . 
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Meaning:  . 

Sentence:  . 


Meaning: 

Sentence: 


Meaning: 

Sentence: 


Meaning: 

Sentence: 

Meaning: 

Sentence: 


Meaning: 

Sentence: 


C.  Discuss  the  following  questions  in  class: 

( 1 )  How  can  we  decide  what  words  are  most  important  for  us  to  learn? 

(2)  When  is  the  best  time  to  learn  them? 

(3)  How  can  we  best  learn  them? 
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4.  Learning  New  Meanings 

Reference:  Meaning  and  context,  item  1,  p.  22. 

As  you  know,  many  words  have  many  meanings  each.  Indeed,  one 
of  the  most  difficult  though  interesting  tasks  in  mastering  any  language 
is  that  of  becoming  familiar  with  the  range  of  meanings  for  individual 
words. 

You  know  at  least  one  meaning  for  each  of  the  words  italicized  in 
the  sentences  below.  The  ways  in  which  they  are  used  here,  however, 
are  probably  new  to  you. 

You  are  to  do  four  things  in  order:  ( 1 )  Read  each  sentence  thought¬ 
fully.  (2)  Write,  in  the  first  line  following,  your  understanding  of  the 
word  from  its  context.  (3)  Check  the  dictionary  definitions  to  see 
whether  you  can  find  this  or  a  similar  meaning.  If  not,  look  again  at  the 
sentence  to  see  whether  you  have  interpreted  it  accurately.  ( 4 )  If  you 
can  think  of  a  good  example,  write  in  the  following  line  or  fines  a  further 
sentence  illustrating  the  same  use  of  the  word. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  appreciate  differences  in  word  meanings. 
to  understand ,  to  estimate  correctly 

Since  he  was  interested  in  sports  himself,  Tims  dad  was  able  to  appreciate  his  sons  interest 
in  football. 

1.  Winning  a  scholarship  was  well  within  the  compass  of  Jim’s  ability. 


2.  The  congregation  of  criminals  is  sometimes  a  serious  problem  in  large  cities. 


3.  Don’t  court  danger  unnecessarily. 


4.  It  is  selfish  for  us  to  dictate  the  beliefs  of  others. 
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5.  We  like  your  plan,  but  we  hardly  see  how  it  can  be  effected. 


6.  Do  ends  really  justify  means? 


7.  It’s  an  idle  plan  unless  everyone  will  support  it. 


8.  After  introducing  the  lever  into  the  socket,  pull  it  slowly  downward. 


9.  Bill  was  jealous  of  his  reputation  as  a  ball  player. 


10.  The  mean  between  two  extremes  has  often  been  called  “golden.” 


11.  Well  have  to  steer  a  nice  course  between  the  two  extremes. 
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12.  Against  the  setting  sun,  the  mountains  stood  out  in  bold  and  beautiful  relief. 


13.  A  rude  sort  of  shelter  is  all  we  can  hope  to  build  at  first. 


14.  You  must  school  yourself  to  patience. 


15.  A  second  snowstorm  placed  a  severe  tax  on  our  patience  and  endurance. 


16.  Our  sadness  that  afternoon  was  only  a  token  of  what  was  to  come  the  next  day. 


17.  But  the  following  week  we  were  thinking  and  chatting  in  a  much  lighter  vein. 


18.  Bill  was  unusually  vocal  during  the  entire  meeting. 
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19.  But  he  managed  to  keep  accurate  minutes  of  all  that  was  said. 


20.  The  members  showed  no  disposition  to  prolong  the  meeting. 


21.  All  responsibilities  were  divided  nicely  among  the  members. 
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KINDS  AND  USES  OF  WORDSl 


1.  Name  Words 

Reference:  Section  1,  pp.  28-30. 

A.  Identify  the  nouns  and  pronouns  in  the  following  passage.  Under¬ 
line  the  nouns  once,  and  the  pronouns  twice. 

An  empire  so  large  and  varied  as  that  of  Britain  cannot  be  governed 

everywhere  in  the  same  way.  While  primitive  or  isolated  areas  remained 

for  a  long  time  under  the  control  of  governors,  those  which  were  settled 

by  the  English  themselves  soon  developed  self-government.  Here  the 

governor  retained  little  real  power.  Canada,  for  example,  became  a  self- 

governing  dominion  in  1867.  Australia  reached  the  same  status  in  1901, 

and  New  Zealand  in  1907. 

Dominions  may  be  described  as  self-governing  communities  within 
the  Empire,  equal  in  rank  with  one  another,  and  related  to  one  another 
through  mutual  interest  and  respect. 

Colonies,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  govern  themselves  —  at  least 
not  fully.  They  may  have  parliaments  of  a  kind,  but  the  consent  of  a 
governor  is  required  for  all  laws. 

B.  A  number  of  the  nouns  in  the  above  passage  are  proper  nouns. 
List  them  in  the  lines  below. 


C.  Would  you  say  that  most  of  the  common  nouns  in  the  above  passage 
are  concrete,  or  abstract?  Look  them  all  over  carefully  before  you  try 
to  decide.  List  in  the  lines  below  four  clear  examples  of  abstract  nouns. 
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2.  Statement  Words 

Reference:  Section  2,  p.  30. 

A.  Identify  the  verbs  and  verb  groups  in  the  quoted  passage  of  the 
preceding  exercise  (page  18).  List  them  below. 

1.  cannot  be  governed 

2 . - 

3  . 

4  . 

5  . 

6  . 

7  . 

8  . . 

9 . 

10 . 

11 . . 

R.  At  least  two  of  the  above  verbs  may  be  described  as  verbs  of  being 
rather  than  as  verbs  of  happening.  Rewrite  them  in  the  lines  below. 


C.  Many  of  the  basic  verb  forms  have  corresponding  noun  forms. 
Write  these  noun  forms  in  the  lines  below,  identifying  them  with  their 
verbs  by  means  of  the  corresponding  numbers  in  A.  (Note  the  usual 
ending. ) 


1.  government 
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3.  Descriptive  Words 

Reference:  Section  3,  pp.  31-32. 

Examine  the  following  sentences  with  a  view  to  identifying  the  ad¬ 
jectives  and  adverbs.  Underline  the  adjectives  once  and  the  adverbs 
twice. 

Big  boys  stay  out  late. 

1.  Polar  bears  are  good  swimmers. 

2.  They  swim  rapidly  and  smoothly. 

3.  In  fact,  almost  all  animals  can  swim  more  or  less  effectively,  although  some  are  much  more 
expert  than  others. 

4.  Seals  are  perhaps  the  best  swimmers  of  all. 

5.  Their  motions  in  the  water  are  wonderfully  graceful. 

6.  Propelled  by  powerful  flippers,  their  streamlined  bodies  glide  swiftly  along  the  surface 
of  the  water  or  beneath  it. 

7.  Human  beings  and  monkeys  are  the  only  animals  under  the  sun  who  cannot  swim  in¬ 
stinctively. 

8.  But  the  former  can  usually  learn,  while  the  latter  cannot. 

9.  Swimming  is  not  really  a  very  difficult  art  for  most  people  if  they  learn  early. 

10.  It  is  a  great  source  of  enjoyment  and  relaxation. 

11.  Only  a  happy  few  of  us  can  learn  to  swim  as  efficiently  or  as  gracefully  as  the  seal. 

12.  But  all  of  us  can,  with  practice,  learn  well  enough  to  make  water  sports  safer  and  more 
enjoyable. 

13.  And  we  can  always  beat  the  monkeys. 
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4.  Words  that  Show  Relationships 

Reference:  Section  4,  pp.  32-33. 

A*  Using  the  appropriate  columns  below,  indicate  the  prepositions 
in  the  numbered  sentences  of  the  preceding  exercise  ( page  20 )  and  tell 
what  words  they  relate. 

Preposition  Words  Related 

4.  of  best  —  all 

5  . 

6  . 


7. 

9. 

10. 

12. 


B.  Using  the  appropriate  columns  below,  indicate  the  conjunctions  in 
the  numbered  sentences  of  the  preceding  exercise  (page  20)  and  tell 
what  word  groups  they  relate.  ( If  the  conjunction  joins  main  sentence 
parts,  simply  say  so  without  writing  them  out.) 

Conjunction  Words  Related 


2.  and  rapidly  —  smoothly 

3 . 

8 . 

9 . 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 
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5.  Word  Uses  and  Parts  of  Speech 

Reference:  Items  2  and  3,  pp.  35-37. 

A.  In  the  blank  space  to  the  left  of  each  of  the  following  sentences 
name  the  part  of  speech  served  by  the  italicized  word  in  that  sentence. 

B.  In  the  blank  space  directly  below  that  in  which  you  wrote  the 
answer  to  A,  name  another  part  of  speech  that  could  be  served  by  the 
word  in  question.  In  the  blank  lines  below  the  sentence  itself,  write 
another  sentence  illustrating  this  different  use. 


adjective  On  its  trial  run  the  speedboat  reached  a  speed  of  nearly  200  miles  an 
hour. 

noun  The  speedboat  was  placed  on  trial  to  see  how  fast  it  would  go. 

noun  On  its  trial  run  the  speedboat  reached  a  speed  of  nearly  200  miles  an 

hour. 

verb  Good  motors  run  smoothly. 

1 .  The  refugees  were  given  aid  by  the  Red  Cross. 


2. 


Air  the  blankets  daily  to  keep  them  fresh  and  clean. 


3. 


The  airport  beacon  could  be  seen  for  thirty  miles. 


4. 


The  prospector  laid  claim  to  five  acres  of  valuable  mineral  land. 


5. 


The  prospector  laid  claim  to  five  acres  of  valuable  mineral  land. 


6. 


Early  schools  taught  by  women  used  to  be  called  dame  schools. 
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The  wedding  will  take  place  in  June. 
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8  .  The  second  lamp  shone  brighter  than  the  first. 

9  .  It  is  a  better  lamp  than  the  first. 

10  .  Eighty  is  ten  more  than  seventy. 

11  .  John  looked  first  for  the  animal’s  footprints. 

i  •  •  •  . .  . 

12  .  Bill  was  the  last  person  to  arrive  on  the  scene. 

13  .  This  machine  is  known  as  a  force  pump. 

14  .  Hockey  sticks  can  be  unpleasant  weapons. 

15  .  We  have  to  drive  carefully  on  mountain  roads. 
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We  need  a  room  for  each  class. 


Each  classroom  must  have  a  teacher. 


Open  the  doors,  please. 


Proper  canning  or  freezing  preserves  fruit. 


It  seems  foolish  to  risk  danger  unnecessarily. 


What’s  the  rush? 


Don’t  try  to  stifle  your  sneeze . 


Some  people  seem  to  grow  younger  rather  than  older. 


Hill  Springs  is  a  health  resort. 
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6.  Word  Forms  and  Parts  of  Speech 


Reference:  Item  4,  pp.  37-38. 

A.  In  the  blank  space  to  the  left  of  each  of  the  following  sentences 
name  the  part  of  speech  served  by  the  italicized  word  in  that  sentence. 

B.  In  the  blank  space  directly  below  that  in  which  you  wrote  the 
answer  to  A  is  the  name  of  another  part  of  speech  that  could  be  served 
by  a  different  form  of  the  word  in  question.  In  the  blank  lines  below 
the  sentence  itself,  write  a  further  sentence  using  the  different  form. 


adjective  Our  annual  picnic  is  to  be  held  late  in  July, 

adverb  Our  picnic  is  to  be  held  annually  late  in  July. 


verb  Please  arrange  the  picnic  for  July  28. 

noun  All  arrangements  have  been  made  for  July  28. 

1.  .  Near  the  end  of  the  game,  John  had  the  breath  knocked  out  of  him. 


verb 


2 .  The  little  town  celebrated  its  fiftieth  anniversary  last  year. 


noun 


3  Immediately  after  the  accident,  the  insurance  company  issued  a  denial  of 

responsibility  for  the  damage. 


verb 


In  fact,  they  claimed  that  they  were  in  no  way  liable  because  the  premiums 
had  not  been  paid  for  more  than  a  year. 


noun 


Bill’s  excellent  performance  was  noticed  by  the  coach, 
verb  . 


He  performed  excellently . 


6. 


noun 
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7 .  A  friendly  attitude  is  worth  a  great  deal. 

noun  . 

8.  .  The  naughty  child  misbehaved  all  afternoon. 

adverb  . 

9 .  Precision  is  a  necessary  habit  of  scientists. 

adjective  . 

10 .  Unselfishness  is  a  quality  of  great  men. 

adverb  . 

11.  .  We  must  have  a  chairman  who  will  behave  sensibly. 

adjective  . 

12 .  To  expend  all  our  funds  would  be  a  serious  error. 

adjective  . 

13.  .  All  of  us  esteem  your  friends  highly. 

adjective  . 

14.  .  The  returning  team  received  an  enthusiastic  welcome. 

adverb  . 

15 .  Both  drivers  tried  to  avoid  the  collision,  but  they  were  unsuccessful. 

verb  . 

16.  .  Both  drivers  tried  to  avoid  the  collision,  but  they  were  unsuccessful. 

adverb  . 
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7.  Word  Groups  and  Parts  of  Speech 

Reference:  Item  5,  pp.  38-39. 

A.  The  following  passage  contains  a  number  of  word  groups  which 
serve  as  single  verbs.  Underline  them. 

The  British  Isles,  as  you  know,  consist  of  England,  Wales,  Scot¬ 
land,  Ireland,  and  several  smaller  islands.  The  United  Kingdom  is  com¬ 
posed  of  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Northern  Ireland.  England,  of 
course,  has  been  for  a  long  time  the  political  leader  of  the  group. 

England  may  be  described  as  roughly  triangular  in  shape.  If  you 
measure  a  map,  you  will  find  that  the  southern  base  is  about  300  miles 
across,  and  that  the  length,  from  Berwick-on-Tweed  to  Dover  or  from 
Solway  Firth  to  Lands  End,  is  about  350  miles.  So  deep  are  the  indenta¬ 
tions,  however,  that  no  place  in  England  can  be  said  to  be  more  than 
75  miles  from  salt  water. 

What  would  be  your  impressions,  I  wonder,  if  you  were  to  visit 
this  historic  country?  It  should  be  possible  to  predict  this  much.  You 
would  find  the  climate  rather  damp  and  dull.  You  would  find  the  people 
interesting  and  friendly.  And  certainly  you  would  experience  very  great 
satisfaction  in  viewing  at  first  hand  many  of  the  places  about  which  you 
have  heard  and  read  so  much  in  history. 

B.  Following  are  a  number  of  word  groups  which  could  be  used  in 
sentences  to  serve  the  part  of  speech  indicated  for  each.  Try  your  hand 
at  such  sentences. 

by  the  fireside  —  adjective 
The  hoys  by  the  fireside  were  talking  excitedly. 

when  the  guests  arrive  —  adverb 
Youll  feel  happier  when  the  guests  arrive. 

1.  after  dinner  —  adverb 


2.  through  the  tunnel  — adjective 


3.  over  the  years  — adverb 


4.  as  the  years  go  by  —  adverb 


5.  where  the  two  roads  meet  — adjective 
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6.  to  save  money  — adverb 


7.  which  make  us  happy  —  adjective 


8.  what  you  like  — noun 


9.  where  you  go  — noun 


10.  as  you  go  — adverb 


11.  at  our  house  —  adjective 


12.  to  our  house  — adverb 


13.  in  our  house  — adverb 


14.  where  we  stayed  — noun 


15.  what  we  did  — noun 


C.  Could  any  of  the  above  groups  be  used  as  a  part  of  speech  other  than 
the  one  indicated?  If  you  think  so,  give  examples. 
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8.  Exactness  and  Parts  of  Speech 

Reference:  Item  10,  pp.  41-42. 

One  oi  more  words  in  each  sentence  of  the  following  student  para- 
giaphs  lack  exactness:  they  are  too  general  or  too  vague  or  too  inac¬ 
curate.  Underline  the  words  or  expressions.  Number  them.  Then,  in 
the  blank  lines  below,  suggest  suitable  substitutes  numbered  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  the  underlined  words  in  the  paragraphs.  Be  prepared  to 
explain  why  you  consider  the  change  desirable  or  necessary. 

(1) 

Britain  is  the  greatest  country  in  the  world.  Back  in  1600,  England 
i  (2)  (3)  (4) 

was  just  a  small  place.  Then  they  started  travelling.  They  went  to  many 
new  places  which  they  wanted  to  get  for  themselves  —  especially  Asia 
and  North  America.  France,  another  main  country,  fought  with  Eng¬ 
land  for  these  new  countries.  But  England  won,  and  then  went  with 
Scotland  forming  the  British  Empire. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  American  parts 
broke  away  from  the  Empire.  But  new  ideas  like  the  steam  engine  and 
weaving  machines  kept  Britain  prosperous.  With  her  wonderful  navy 
she  became  a  great  trading  country.  Napoleon,  a  Frenchman,  objected 
to  Britain’s  success,  but  he  was  defeated.  After  this  the  British  received 
more  land  in  Africa  and  Australia  and  also  the  Suez  Canal. 

During  the  First  World  War  from  1914  to  1918,  Britain  fought 
with  Germany  and  won  some  more  countries.  But  after  this  she  started 
to  give  some  of  them  back,  like  Iraq  and  India.  She  kept  up  this  habit 
after  the  Second  World  War  from  1939  to  1945,  although  some  of  the 
countries  like  Canada  stayed  with  the  Empire. 

( 1 )  The  British  Empire  is  the  largest  in  the  world.  ( Britain  is  not  a  country,  but  several  countries. 
The  British  Empire,  however,  is  or  has  been  the  biggest  in  the  world,  and  probably  the 
greatest  in  power  and  reputation.) 

(2)  island  or  pan  of  a  small  island.  (This  is  of  course  true  now  as  it  was  in  1600.) 
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(3)  English  sailors. 

(4)  exploring. 
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1.  Definite  and  Indefinite  Words 

Reference:  General  and  specific,  abstract  and  concrete  words, 
pp.  43-47. 

A.  Some  of  the  following  words  are  general  and  some  are  specific 
( exact,  particular ) .  If  the  word  is  specific,  write  in  the  blank  that  follows 
it  the  word  for  the  class  of  things  to  which  it  belongs.  If  the  word  is 
general,  write  in  the  blank  a  word  for  a  particular  example. 


tin  metal  helicopter 

worker  carpenter  institution 

amethyst  .  man 

breakfast  .  punishment 

cancer  . .  purple 

comma  September 

custard  .  song 

Dachshund  .  utensil 

game  .  wasp 

garage  .  woollen 


B.  The  words  in  each  of  the  following  groups  indicate  the  same  idea 
or  thing.  One  word  in  each  group,  however,  is  more  definite  than  the 
other  two  —  because  it  is  either  more  concrete  or  more  specific.  Similarly, 
one  word  is  less  definite  than  the  other  two,  because  it  is  either  more 
abstract  or  more  general. 

Arrange  the  words  of  each  group  in  order  of  definiteness  in  the 
spaces  provided  at  the  right.  Place  the  most  concrete  or  specific  word 
in  line  ( 3 ) .  Place  the  most  abstract  or  general  word  in  line  ( 1 ) .  Place 
the  remaining  word  in  line  (2).  Be  prepared  to  justify  your  arrange¬ 
ment. 

food,  pie,  dessert  ( 1 ) . 

(2) . 

(3) . 

textile,  rug,  broadloom  ( 1 ) . 

(2) . 

(3) . 
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note,  letter,  communication  ( 1 ) 

(2). 

(3). 

stabbing,  evil,  killing  ( 1 ) 

(2). 

(3) 

theft,  dishonesty,  shoplifting  ( 1 ) 

(2). 

(3) 

painting,  art,  water-color  ( 1 ) 

(2) 

(3) 

ice-box,  refrigerator,  equipment  ( 1 ) 

(2) 

(3) 

beautiful,  pink,  colorful  ( 1 ) 

(2). 

(3) 

Protestant,  religion,  Baptist  ( 1 ) 

(2). 

(3). 

goodness,  kindness,  helpfulness  ( 1 ) . 

(2). 

(3). 

this,  something,  anything  ( 1 ) 

(2). 

(3). 
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2.  Figures  of  Speech 

Reference:  Figurative  language,  pp.  47-49. 

A.  The  following  passage  contains  a  number  of  figures  of  speech.  Read 
it  once  rather  quickly.  Then  go  over  it  again  more  carefully,  underlining 
all  the  instances  of  figurative  language  that  you  can  find. 

B.  In  general,  do  you  feel  that  the  figurative  language  in  this  passage 
makes  it  more  informative,  or  more  interesting,  or  more  impressive? 
Discuss  some  of  the  effective  figures. 

C.  There  are  two  instances  of  exaggeration.  Copy  the  key  words  below. 

. (2)  . 

England  and  Scotland  are  separated  by  the  Cheviot  Hills.  South¬ 
ward  from  these  highlands  the  Pennine  Chain  crooks  down  like  a  finger 
to  the  centre  of  England.  In  the  north-west  corner,  nestling  between 
the  Pennines  and  the  sea,  are  the  Cumbrian  Mountains  and  the  Lake 
District.  The  lower  slopes  are  clothed  in  grass;  the  summits,  in  moss  and 
heather. 

The  Midlands  are  the  heart  of  England  —  rolling,  grassy  plains 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Welsh  mountains  and  on  the  east  by  a 
coastal  plain  known  as  East  Anglia.  The  northern  part  of  this  plain,  the 
Fens,  has  been  rescued  from  the  sea  by  drainage. 

The  southern  area,  separated  from  the  Midlands  by  the  Thames 
River,  is  of  varied  structure  and  appearance.  Inland  it  is  mostly  grassy 
or  wooded.  The  coast,  however,  is  generally  rugged.  In  the  west  great 
crags  of  granite  rear  their  heads  high  above  the  sea.  Farther  east  are 
the  Downs,  or  chalk  hills,  and  still  farther  the  high  white  cliffs  looking 
at  France  across  the  Strait  of  Dover. 

The  western  highlands  form  the  backbone  of  England.  The  rivers 
therefore  tend  to  seek  the  east,  flowing  down  gentle  slopes  to  the  North 
Sea.  But  the  Severn,  the  longest  river  of  all,  rises  in  Wales  and  curves 
round  to  widen  into  the  Bristol  Channel  in  the  south-west. 

For  many  reasons  the  English  are  a  nation  of  city-dwellers  —  it  has 
been  said  that  four  out  of  five  live  in  urban  areas.  But  the  variety  and 
beauty  of  their  land  often  calls  them  from  their  crowded  towns.  On 
every  week-end  and  holiday  the  whole  population  heads  for  the  sea¬ 
side,  for  the  mountains,  or  at  least  for  the  forests  and  meadows.  And 
because  of  the  endless  variety  of  the  countryside  it  is  possible  for  an 
Englishman  to  step  in  a  single  outing  from  beach  to  mountain  to  moor. 
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3.  Word  Sense  and  Nonsense 

References  :  Summary  and  review,  pp.  49-50. 

Item  6,  p.  53. 

A.  The  following  statements  are  mostly  proverbs  —  supposedly  wise 
sayings  to  guide  our  thoughts  and  actions.  Close  examination,  however, 
will  show  that  they  are  not  all  accurate  or  wise.  No  doubt  some  are. 
Others,  however,  are  too  vague  or  abstract.  Still  others  are  merely 
superstitious  nonsense. 

Consider  each  statement  carefully  —  then  assign  it  to  one  of  the 
three  classes  indicated  above.  If  you  think  that  the  statement  is  generally 
clear  and  true,  write  the  letter  T  in  the  corresponding  blank  space  at 
the  left.  If  you  think  that  it  might  be  true  if  it  were  made  clearer  by  more 
exact  words  or  examples,  write  the  letter  P  (for  perhaps)  in  the  cor¬ 
responding  blank.  If  you  think  it  is  nonsense,  write  the  letter  N. 

In  each  case,  be  prepared  to  explain  your  judgment. 

P  There’s  no  fool  like  an  old  fool. 

(Old  people  may  seem  especially  foolish  when  they  do  foolish  things  —  simply 
because  we  expect  that  long  experience  should  have  made  them  wiser.  But  don’t 
young  people  sometimes  act  just  as  foolishly?  Anyway,  our  ideas  of  what  is  wise 
or  foolish  may  differ.) 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 


Two’s  company;  three’s  a  crowd. 

Burnt  toast  makes  your  hair  curly. 

Fish  is  brain  food. 

Walking  beneath  a  ladder  is  unlucky. 

Crossing  the  path  of  a  black  cat  is  unlucky. 

It  pays  to  advertise. 

Once  a  thief,  always  a  thief. 

Father  knows  best. 

An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure. 

How  to  feed  the  hungry  is  a  major  world  problem. 

The  highest  duty  of  man,  like  that  of  his  children,  is  obedience. 

Team  work  pays  off. 

The  number  thirteen  is  unlucky. 

It  is  better  to  think  with,  rather  than  for  another  person. 
Democratic  government  requires  that  all  be  educated. 
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16  .  Love  makes  the  world  go  round. 

17  .  Money  is  the  root  of  all  evil. 

18  .  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing. 

19  .  More  haste,  less  speed. 

20  .  Haste  makes  waste. 

B.  At  least  two  of  the  above  statements  contain  figures  of  speech. 
Identify  them  by  numbers  here: . . 
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Language  and  Feeling 


LANGUAGE  AND  FEELING 


1.  Words  for  Your  Enjoyment 

Reference:  Language  and  feeling,  pp.  56-59. 

We  have  been  studying  the  ways  in  which  language  can  be  used  — 
accurately  or  inaccurately  —  to  convey  information  and  ideas.  But 
language  can  convey  feeling  also.  The  result  is  often  pure  enjoyment  — 
the  pleasure  we  get  from  the  awakening  of  our  emotions  through  the 
use  of  words. 

A.  Poetry  is  probably  the  type  of  expression  that  makes  most  effective 
use  of  words  for  enjoyment.  Read  the  following  poem  once  or  twice* 
noticing  the  kinds  of  language  that  arouse  our  feelings  or  emotions. 
Underline  some  of  the  more  outstanding  words  or  phrases  that  illustrate 
this  use  of  language.  Number  them.  Then,  in  the  blank  lines  following 
the  poem,  try  to  describe  the  kinds  of  language  that  you  have  found 
( for  example,  figures  of  speech,  pictorial  words,  emotional  expressions ) . 


The  Little  Boats  of  Britain 

(1)  (2) 

On  many  a  lazy  river,  in  many  a  sparkling  bay, 

(3) 

The  little  boats  of  Britain  were  dancing,  fresh  and  gay; 

The  little  boats  of  Britain,  by  busy  wharf  and  town, 

A  cheerful  battered  company,  were  trading  up  and  down. 

A  voice  of  terror  through  the  land  ran  like  a  deadly  frost: 

“King  Leopold  has  left  the  field,  —  our  men  are  trapped  and  lost. 

No  battleship  can  reach  the  shore,  through  shallows  loud  with  foam; 

Then  who  will  go  to  Dunkirk  town  to  bring  our  armies  home?” 

From  bustling  wharf  and  lonely  bay,  from  river-side  and  coast, 

On  eager  feet  came  hurrying  a  strange  and  motley  host, 

Young  lads  and  grandsires,  rich  and  poor,  they  breathed  one  frantic 
prayer: 

“O  send  us  with  our  little  boats  to  save  our  armies  there!” 


Never  did  such  a  motley  host  put  out  upon  the  tide; 

The  jaunty  little  pleasure-boats  in  gaudy,  painted  pride, 

The  grimy  tugs  and  fishing-smacks,  the  tarry  hulks  of  trade, 
With  paddle,  oar,  and  tattered  sail,  went  forth  on  their  Crusade. 
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And  on  that  horror-haunted  coast,  through  roaring  bomb  and  shell. 
Our  armies  watched  around  them  close  the  fiery  fangs  of  hell, 

Yet  backward,  backward  to  Dunkirk  they  grimly  battled  on, 

And  the  brave  hearts  beat  higher  still,  when  hope  itself  was  gone. 

And  there  beneath  the  bursting  skies,  amid  the  mad  uproar. 

The  little  boats  of  Britain  were  waiting  by  the  shore; 

While  from  the  heavens,  dark  with  death,  a  flaming  torrent  fell. 

The  little  boats  undaunted  lay  beside  the  wharves  of  hell. 

Day  after  day,  night  after  night,  they  hurried  to  and  fro; 

The  screaming  planes  were  loud  above,  the  snarling  seas  below, 

And  haggard  men  fought  hard  with  sleep,  and  when  their  strength  was 
gone, 

Still  the  brave  spirit  held  them  up,  and  drove  them  on  and  on. 

And  many  a  grimy  little  tramp  and  skiff  of  painted  pride 
Went  down  in  thunder  to  a  grave  beneath  the  bloody  tide. 

But  from  the  horror-haunted  coast,  across  the  snarling  foam. 

The  little  boats  of  Britain  brought  our  men  in  safety  home. 

Full  many  a  noble  vessel  sails  the  shining  seas  of  fame, 

And  bears,  to  ages  yet  to  be,  an  unforgotten  name: 

The  ships  that  won  Trafalgar’s  fight,  that  broke  the  Armada’s  pride,  — 
And  the  little  boats  of  Britain  shall  go  sailing  by  their  side! 

—Sara  Carsley 

(1)  emotional  expression 

(2)  pictorial  words.  . 

(3)  figures  of  speech 
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B.  Enjoyable  language  is  not,  of  course,  limited  to  poetry.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  passage  was  written  by  an  air  navigator.  Examine  it  for  the 
language  of  feeling  ( as  you  did  in  A,  on  pages  38  and  39 ) . 

The  Wind 

What  is  that  moaning  outside  my  window  —  that  rising  and  falling 
voice  of  feeling  —  that  rended  wail  of  unseen  doing?  Whose  voice? 

The  gale’s? 

Yes,  our  slipstream  is  calling  —  the  invisible  wind  that  lifts  our 
wings  and  forms  the  moving  body  of  the  sky  —  who  now  drifts  us  off  our 
course,  now  wantonly  blows  us  on  our  way.  He  is  the  flying  navigator’s 
most  constant  and  inconstant  host,  that  “fellow  called  the  Wind,  with 
mystery  before  and  reticence  behind.”  His  wings  are  less  than  gos¬ 
samer,  yet  he  minds  not  the  cold  nor  the  blistering  sun.  Neither  does 
he  blench  before  gold  nor  might  nor  death. 

The  greatest  corrections  I  have  had  to  make  in  my  navigating 
are  written  in  Aeolus’  book,  in  a  breezy  trailing  scrawl  —  carefree,  whim¬ 
sical,  yet  etched  beyond  recall.  It  is  largely  for  the  wind’s  sake  that  we 
carry  an  extra  two  or  three  hours’  supply  of  fuel.  And  many’s  the  time 
when  it  has  held  body  to  soul  —  more  times  than  the  weather  prophet 
wants  to  hear. 
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C.  The  difference  between  prose  and  the  poetry  of  feeling  may  not 
be  as  great  as  you  have  imagined.  Discuss  the  question  of  whether  the 
following  poem  might  be  rewritten  as  prose  —  perhaps  with  a  few 
changes  in  sentence  structure  and  punctuation.  Must  poetry,  as  the 
language  of  feeling,  always  have  rhyme,  or  even  regular  rhythm? 


Night- Driving 

Night-driving:  When  the  trees  like  cardboard  scenery  rush  towards  one 

And  pass  but  more  crane  forward  and  take  their  place. 

Strange  to  follow  two  great  rays  of  light;  yet  one  pursues  them  always. 

Now  a  stone  wall  bordering;  now  a  hedge  —  deep  ditches  —  pitfalls  of 
a  foggy  night 

But  in  the  clear  moonlight,  only  trimmings  to  the  road. 

Suddenly  a  village  —  hushed  and  sleeping  and  one  wonders  for  a  moment 

Of  the  lives  of  those  who  live  therein  —  Humble?  Contented?  Am¬ 
bitious?  Who  knows? 

But  the  windows  give  back  nothing.  Blank,  expressionless  like  blind 
eyes  or  a  mask. 

And  so  the  open  country  once  again.  Each  indentation  of  the  surface 

Exaggerated:  each  bump  a  hill,  each  dip  a  valley. 

Now  a  white  signpost  with  pointing  digits  offering  alternatives  — 

Four  routes  to  choose  from  —  each  perhaps  as  charming,  so  how  decide? 

But  symbolic  of  life:  our  way  is  set,  and  one  way  only  leads  us  to  our 
destination. 

And  so  we  rush  on,  seemingly  the  only  live  thing  in  this  great  world  of 
darkness. 

Tangible  earth  below  us  and  vast  mystery  of  sky  above. 
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2.  Words  for  Your  Money 


Reference:  Persuasive  language  and  advertising,  pp.  59-61. 

In  the  following  advertisements  ( the  sample  on  this  page  and  one 
on  each  of  the  next  four  pages ) ,  the  words  have  been  carefully  chosen 
and  used  to  make  you  spend  your  money.  Two  of  them  appear  to  do 
this  honestly  enough:  though  the  language  is  designed  to  attract  you, 
the  information  seems  adequate  and  the  claims  reasonable.  The  others, 
however,  are  obviously  more  interested  in  your  money  than  in  your  satis¬ 
faction.  They  omit  important  information,  make  ridiculous  claims,  list 
impossibly  low  prices,  etc. 

A.  Notice  the  exciting  words  in  each  advertisement.  Underline  them 
and,  if  you  like,  discuss  the  ways  in  which  they  appeal  to  our  ambitions 
or  desires. 

B.  Try  to  assess  each  advertisement  as  honest  or  dishonest  by  studying 
it  for  evidence  of  the  kinds  of  shortcomings  listed  in  the  box  on  each 
page.  Note  these  by  means  of  short  comments  or  questions. 


Sufficiency  of  Information: 

In  what  way  have  the  dresses 
been  reclaimed  —  from  a  fire,  from 
previous  owners,  etc.?  Have  they 
been  worn?  How  long  or  how 
much? 

Reasonableness  of  Claims: 

Hollywood  styled,  exclusive  crea¬ 
tions  —  three  for  $2.98  (not  to 
mention  the  “free”  gift  of  gold  and 
pearl  tone)? 

Assessment: 

Probably  dishonest  and  mislead¬ 
ing. 
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BEST  FOODS  LIMITED  — 

Makers  of  MAGIC  MIX  CAKE  FLOUR 

Name . . . . 

Address . 


Would  you  like 
to  have  our  new 
booklet  of 


fl.UFF)r 


neat  C\® 


Fifty  new  recipes  that  show  you  how  to 
make  the  scrummiest  cakes  in  the 
simplest,  quickest  ways.  Not  only  cakes, 
but  icings,  muffins,  cookies,  and  other 
pastry  delights. 

How  your  family  will  love  them! 


Sufficiency  of  Information: 


Reasonableness  of  Claims  and 
Price: 


Other  Comments: 


Assessment: 
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Sufficiency  of  Information: 


Reasonableness  of  Claims  and 
Price: 


Other  Comments: 


Assessment: 


LEARN  AT  HOME  IN  ONLY  THREE  MONTHS 

A  course  that  will  open  up  a  whole  new  life  for  you. 

Never  before  has  there  been  such  a  demand  for 
qualified  nurses  —  thousands  of  calls  go  unanswered 
daily.  The  money  and  the  satisfaction  from  these  calls 
can  be  yours  —  in  twelve  short  weeks.  Twenty  dollars 
a  day  and  the  gratitude  of  your  patients  can  be 
yours  for  the  asking. 

How  proud  you  will  be  of  your  new  white  uniform, 
your  professional  nurse's  pin,  your  graduation  diploma! 
And  how  proud  your  friends  and  others  will  be! 
Nurses  are  loved  and  admired  by  everyone  —  doctors 
and  patients  as  well  as  families  and  friends. 

The  important  thing  is  to  get  started  now.  Study  as 
fast  or  as  slow  as  you  wish,  but  fill  in  the  coupon  and 
mail  it  today.  Remember,  you  can  be  a  graduate  in 
only  twelve  short  weeks  —  less  if  you  have  had 
previous  experience  in  nursing.  You  are  not  obligated 
in  any  way.  On  receipt  of  your  name  and  address 
we  will  send  you  immediately  the  first  sample  lessons 
and  our  big  booklet  on  YOU  AND  NURSING. 

THE  Rx  COMPANY  —  92nd  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Please  send  sample  lessons  to: 

Name . 

Address . 
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Vo  ybn  want 

^pending 

money? 


You  can  earn  all  you  need  and  more,  in 
just  a  few  hours  a  week.  Think  of  it  .  .  . 
All  the  money  you  need  for  clothes,  enter¬ 
tainment,  a  new  bike  —  even  a  car.  Just 
send  today  for  your  free  supply  of  colored 
photo  enlargements  that  sell  like  hotcakes. 

You  take  the  orders  —  we  do  all  the  rest. 
No  previous  experience  necessary.  Send  no 
money.  Simply  follow  easy  sales  instruc¬ 
tions  and  watch  your  bank  account  grow. 


Remember,  you  take  no  risks.  All  you 
need  is  a  little  time  to  write  up  orders. 
But  act  now,  while  agencies  are  still 
open  in  your  community. 


:  EASY  MONEY  COMPANY 

;  83  Street  Avenue,  Oshawa,  Canada 

|  Rush  free  sales  instructions  to:  j 

Name . 

]  Address  .  j 


Sufficiency  of  Information: 


Reasonableness  of  Claims  and 
Price  : 


Other  Comments: 


Assessment: 
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Sufficiency  of  Information: 


Reasonableness  of  Claims  and 
Price: 


Other  Comments: 


Assessment: 


An  economical  ball  pointer  that 
writes  smoothly,  clearly,  evenly  — 
on  any  kind  of  paper. 

No  more  "line  fade  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  each  letter, 
word,  or  sentence  the  ink  rolls 
on  without  the  slightest  break 
or  hesitation.  And  it’s 

SMUDGE  PROOF 

Instant  drying  qualities  make  this 
the  ideal  pen  for  all  writing  situa¬ 
tions. 

Refills 2  They're  quick,  the  least 
expensive  ever  —  three  for  4  9i 
at  your  stationer's. 

And  the  whole  pen  —  only  $1.49 
with  two  complimentary  refills. 

SC  RIPS  IT  —  the  smooth  pen. 
Unconditionally  guaranteed. 

© 

~7/4  dScypdot  ASS  US' 

Exville,  Canada 


■@11 
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3.  Words  for  Your  Beliefs 

Reference:  Persuasive  language  and  beliefs,  pp.  61-62 
Summary  and  review,  pp.  62-63. 

In  your  study  of  world  trade  you  have  probably  met  the  word 
reciprocity.  This  is  a  rather  large  word,  but  the  meaning  with  reference 
to  trade  is  not  too  difficult.  When  two  or  more  countries  wish  to  exchange 
products  with  each  other,  they  may  agree  to  do  so  without  charging  the 
usual  tax  (tariff)  on  goods  brought  in  from  the  outside.  Reciprocity 
is  the  usual  term  for  this  sort  of  agreement.  ( In  a  more  general  way  the 
term  means  sharing  one  with  another.) 

The  writer  of  each  of  the  following  statements  is  arguing  that 
reciprocity  is  a  good  thing,  at  least  among  members  of  the  Rritish  Com¬ 
monwealth.  He  wants  to  convince  you  that  this  is  so.  One  of  the  writers, 
however,  does  this  much  more  reliably  than  the  others,  who  try  to 
work  on  your  emotions  rather  than  on  your  intelligence  or  under¬ 
standing. 

A.  Which  of  the  writers  argues  his  case  most  clearly  and  intelligently 
—  Writer  X,  Writer  Y,  or  Writer  Z? 

B.  What  would  you  criticize  about  the  language  of  each  of  the  other 
two  writers  in  arguing  for  reciprocity?  List  the  main  shortcomings  in 
the  spaces  following  the  paragraphs,  and  be  prepared  to  give  examples 
of  each  kind. 


There  is  only  one  sensible  answer  to  Canadian  trade  problems. 
Reciprocity.  Free  trade  within  the  Commonwealth.  Anyone  who  denies 
this  is  either  stupid  or  a  traitor  to  his  country.  Some  people  haven’t  the 
brains  to  see  that  tariffs  don’t  do  any  good.  Others  would  rather  make 
a  fortune  for  themselves  than  see  to  it  that  everyone  makes  a  good 
living. 

History  proves  that  free  trade  is  best.  In  1932,  we  had  a  depression 
—  everyone  was  out  of  work  and  we  had  no  trade.  Then,  as  a  result  of 
the  Ottawa  conference,  Britain  and  Canada  and  some  of  the  other 
Commonwealth  countries  started  cutting  down  on  tariffs,  and  things 
immediately  got  better.  Of  course  they  haven’t  stayed  that  way  because 
we  now  have  a  foolish  government  that  doesn’t  know  the  first  thing 
about  running  the  country.  It’s  just  crazy  for  us  to  manufacture  goods 
that  can  be  made  cheaper  somewhere  else.  We’re  just  cutting  off  our 
noses  to  spite  our  faces. 

Anyway,  how  can  we  of  the  British  Empire  hope  to  stay  on  top 
of  the  other  countries  unless  we  stick  together?  There  are  a  lot  of  people 
in  this  country  who  don’t  deserve  to  be  in  it.  The  sooner  they  get  out, 
the  better. 


Writer  X 
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Writer  Y 

There  is  only  one  sensible  answer  to  Canadian  trade  problems.  Free 
trade  within  the  Commonwealth. 

Reciprocity  is  the  way.  It  is  the  principle  which  intelligent 
nations  have  always  stood  by  in  their  relations  with  others.  It  is  still 
the  right  principle  in  our  modern  world.  It  all  comes  down  to  this  — 
do  we  want  ourselves  and  our  children  to  enjoy  the  greatest  joys  of 
living  for  the  lowest  cost?  If  we  do  —  if  we  want  the  best  in  food  and 
machines  and  the  other  good  things  of  life  —  governments  everywhere 
had  better  proclaim  once  again  this  golden  principle  which  enables 
all  men  to  live  richly  and  well. 

This  principle  is  as  true  outside  the  Commonwealth  as  within  it. 
There  are  some  nations  who  deny  it.  But  they  can  be  made  to  agree. 
If  they  deny  us  the  right  to  send  our  goods  duty-free  into  their  countries, 
let  us  refuse  theirs.  It  will  not  be  long  before  they  see  the  light. 

Adam  Smith,  the  great  economist  who  lived  200  years  ago,  was 
absolutely  right.  He  is  the  prophet  whose  words  of  wisdom  must  still 
guide  our  policies  and  actions.  Let  us  not  forget  his  message. 
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Writer  Z 

There  seems  to  be  only  one  sensible  answer  to  Canadian  trade 
problems.  Reciprocity.  Of  course  it  is  possible  to  argue  that  high  tariffs 
serve  to  protect  young  industries  from  competition  while  they  are 
“growing  up,”  and  even  old  established  industries  when  similar  products 
can  be  brought  in  more  cheaply  from  other  countries.  But  it  can  also 
be  argued  that  in  either  case  it  would  be  better  for  us  to  import  these 
cheaper  products  from  outside  and  to  concentrate  on  exporting  those 
goods  that  we  ourselves  can  produce  most  economically. 

The  development  of  trade  between  Britain  and  Canada  after  the 
Ottawa  conference  in  1932  indicates  the  value  of  reciprocity.  But  the 
value  might  have  been  much  greater  if  the  agreements  had  included 
more  products  —  and  more  Commonwealth  countries. 

Indeed,  why  should  we  limit  reciprocity  to  the  Commonwealth? 
Are  the  British  people  the  only  ones  who  can  benefit  by  the  free  ex¬ 
change  of  goods?  And  even  where  trade  with  them  would  be  no  great 
financial  advantage  to  ourselves,  would  not  good  trading  relations  help 
in  the  establishment  of  world  peace  and  goodwill? 
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THE  PARAGRAPH 


1.  Paragraph  Topics 

References:  Topics  and  topic  sentences,  pp.  71-73. 

Item  4,  p.  82. 

As  you  know,  most  good  paragraphs  contain  a  sentence  or  sentences 
which  in  one  way  or  another  indicate  the  topic. 

In  each  of  the  following  paragraphs  which  sentence  best  serves  to 
indicate  the  topic?  Underline  it,  or  the  most  important  portion  of  it. 
If  you  find  no  topic  sentence  in  any  of  the  paragraphs,  try  to  decide 
whether  it  should  have  had  one  or  whether  it  does  not  actually  need 
one  — and  why. 

You  will  need  to  read  each  paragraph  carefully  two  or  three  times 
before  making  a  decision. 

(1)  In  Toronto  in  the  early  summer  you  might  see  the  gaily  colored 
flags  of  many  nations  waving  from  downtown  department  stores,  and 
in  the  big  hotels  encounter  well-dressed  men  in  turbans  and  ladies  in 
graceful  Indian  saris.  You  might  then  go  out  to  the  exhibition  grounds, 
and  there  view  gleaming  wonders  of  modern  machinery,  beautiful 
textiles  and  artcrafts,  and  hear  many  foreign  languages  spoken,  as  busi¬ 
ness  men  of  different  lands  explain  their  wares,  discuss  terms,  and  place 
orders  with  one  another.  And  you  would  know  that  this  was  Canada’s 
International  Trade  Fair,  sponsored  by  the  Canadian  government  to 
bring  together  Canadian  manufacturers  and  merchants  with  buyers  and 
producers  from  all  over  the  world,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  inter¬ 
national  trade.  This  special  international  fair  —  held  not  for  the  general 
public,  but  for  the  traders  of  the  world  —  has  attracted  representatives 
from  more  than  thirty  countries.  Trade  fairs,  indeed,  have  had  a  long 
history  in  Europe;  but  the  fact  that  Canada’s  is  the  only  one  in  North 
America  plainly  shows  that  our  country  is  well  aware  of  the  value  of 
world  trade,  and  the  need  to  make  every  effort  to  stimulate  it. 

(2)  The  wind  plays  strange  antics.  It  reminds  me  now  of  a  dog  that 
pulls  at  something  and  jumps  around  it,  snarling  the  while  and  baring  his 
teeth  in  the  determination  to  get  whatever  he  pulls  at,  a  rag  maybe.  The 
woodpile  is  south-east  of  a  building,  exactly  in  its  lee.  A  cord  wood  stick 
topples  over  from  its  western  edge  —  not  to  the  south  or  east,  in  the 
direction  of  the  wind,  but  to  the  west,  against  that  direction.  A  counter¬ 
swirl  is  set  up  there:  suction  pulls  towards  the  wall  and  upward,  whirl¬ 
ing;  a  bit  of  paper  which  first  has  been  blown  into  the  lee  of  both  pile  and 
building  gets  caught,  rises,  rushes  over  the  woodpile,  towards  the  wall, 
and  upward;  and  as  it  reaches  the  height  of  the  eaves,  it  starts  back 
at  an  angle,  downward  and  southward,  enveloped  at  last  in  the  main 
current  of  the  leaping,  careering  wind. 

(3)  On  the  large,  roomy  yard  which  is  covered  by  a  sward  of  short 
grass,  an  old  man  goes  about,  puttering  at  his  chores  in  the  light  of  the 
rising  sun.  First  he  splits  wood  and  carries  it  to  the  door  of  the  log 
shack  that  stands  some  fifty  feet  or  so  from  the  winding  bush-trail  in 
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front.  Then  he  tinkers  about  at  the  old,  rickety  seeder,  trying  the  shafts 
to  which  two  axe-squared  poplar  poles  are  spliced.  And  at  last  he  goes 
to  the  stable  where  three  horses  are  munching  away  at  their  straw,  mixed 
with  some  hay.  Two  of  the  horses  are  old;  the  third  is  a  colt  a  little  over 
three  years  old.  The  colt  nickers  when  the  old  man  enters  and  impetu¬ 
ously  turns  to  the  oat-box  in  the  corner  of  his  stall  and  licks  it.  He  is  the 
only  one  of  the  three  that  throws  his  head  when  the  harness  descends  on 
his  back. 

(4)  Summer  is  a  time  of  storms  on  Bylot  Island,  and  all  through  our 
last  days  the  rain  fell  and  the  wind  blew  as  the  new  season  made  its  wild 
entrance.  The  tents  flapped  drearily.  Rain  dripped  through  in  a  dozen 
places  and  streamed  down  the  walls  inside.  Water  collected  on  the  floor 
in  dirty  puddles.  Everything  in  the  cook  tent  had  been  moved  to  the 
centre,  and  the  foot  lockers  and  crates  we  used  as  seats  were  piled 
so  high  that  there  was  no  place  to  sit.  Two  people  had  to  bail  constantly, 
and  basins  were  filled  again  with  black  water  as  soon  as  they  could  be 
emptied.  We  were  oppressed  by  the  entire  wetness  of  everything,  inside 
and  out. 

( 5 )  I  myself  began  flying  in  the  twenties  and  got  my  first  licence  as  a 
pilot  in  1935.  But  even  then  the  airplane  was  a  fairly  flimsy  affair,  held 
together  by  wooden  spars,  doped  cloth,  struts,  and  wires.  The  machine  I 
first  soloed  weighed  200  pounds  less  than  the  Wrights’  1903  power  plane 
at  Kitty  Hawk,  had  only  half  as  many  cylinders  and  but  a  single  pro¬ 
peller.  It  could  be  lifted  up  by  the  tail  and  rolled  like  a  wheel  barrow. 
It  would  land  in  still  air  at  35  m.p.h.  or  in  a  normal  wind  around  25 
m.p.h.,  often  levelling  off  so  slow  that  it  would  have  been  possible  to 
jump  out,  just  before  the  wheels  touched,  without  injury. 

(6)  The  mare  pulled  him  up  the  hill.  Overhead,  the  post-office  clock 
banged  a  single  note,  and  Ainslie  knew  he  was  in  MacDonald  s  Corner 
and  it  was  one  o’clock  in  the  morning.  The  mare  hesitated,  waiting  for 
the  pull  of  the  reins  that  would  tell  her  whether  the  destination  was  home 
or  whether  she  was  to  continue  up  the  hill  to  the  hospital.  With  a  sudden 
jerk  of  the  reins,  Ainslie  sent  the  mare  around  the  corner  and  down  the 
main  street.  He  took  out  the  whip  and  ciacked  it  savagely,  the  maie 
broke  into  a  gallop  as  though  she  were  pulling  a  chariot,  and  the  sound 
of  her  crashing  hoofs  and  the  rattle  and  bang  of  the  carriage  clattered 
so  loudly  through  the  empty  street  that  windows  went  up  as  wakened 
sleepers  tried  to  see  what  was  happening.  She  charged  ovei  the  biidge 
and  was  continuing  home,  when  Ainslie  again  boie  hai  d  on  the  left-hand 
rein  and  sent  the  carriage  lurching  on  two  wheels  into  a  dii  t  ti  ack.  1  ossing 
her  head  with  fright,  the  mare  galloped  over  level  ground  and  through 
a  brake  of  pines  to  the  end  of  the  track.  She  stopped  panting  in  front  of 
a  high,  gaunt  house  with  a  widow’s  walk  on  its  roof.  Beyond  the  house, 
guarded  by  a  low  stone  wall,  a  cliff  dropped  sheer  to  the  open  Atlantic. 
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2.  Related  Paragraph  Topics 

Reference:  Developing  ideas  in  paragraphs,  pp.  73-76. 

The  following  six  paragraphs  appeared  under  the  title  Modern 
Trade.  If  they  are  well  written  (constructed),  each  should  have  its  own 
topic  which  in  turn  relates  in  an  orderly  way  to  the  main  topic. 

Read  the  passage  carefully.  How  effective  are  the  paragraphs? 
Test  them  by  trying  to  state  the  subject  of  each  —  not  as  a  sentence, 
but  as  a  title  or  topic. 

( 1 )  Reasons  for  flourishing  international  trade  at  the  present  time. 

(2)  . 


(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 


( 1 )  If  we  knew  only  one  set  of  facts,  we  would  expect  international 
trade  to  be  flourishing  mightily  at  the  present  time.  The  means  of  trans¬ 
port  —  especially  ships,  railways,  trucks,  and  airplanes  —  are  larger, 
faster,  and  more  powerful  than  ever  before.  Ingenious  loading  and  un¬ 
loading  equipment,  refrigerated  ships  and  freight  cars,  and  efficient  sort¬ 
ing  and  weighing  machinery  are  only  some  of  the  devices  that  hasten  the 
exchange  of  goods.  The  telegraph,  the  radio-telephone,  and  modern 
business  machines  and  methods  simplify  the  placing  and  handling  of 
large  orders. 

(2)  These  and  other  factors  explain  the  tremendous  amount  and  com¬ 
plexity  of  modern  world  trade.  There  is  a  greater  exchange  of  goods  than 
ever  before  in  history.  Yet  there  is  another  set  of  facts  which  is  also  very 
important,  and  they  have  to  do  with  serious  barriers  that  lie  in  the  way 
of  trade.  Some  of  these  are  tariffs,  import  restrictions,  restrictive  trade 
pacts,  and  control  of  strategic  materials  —  all  of  which  we  must  explain 
in  a  moment.  Yet  it  must  be  said,  “What  do  these  matter,  if  there  is  more 
trade  now  than  ever  before?  Why  not  be  satisfied  with  what  we  have?” 
The  answer  to  these  questions  is  that  all  the  countries  of  the  world  are 
now  so  tied  together  and  so  dependent  on  one  another  that  any  serious 
checks  to  trade  may  cause  grave  damage  in  many  lands.  Moreover,  some 
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developments  of  modern  world  trade  which  seem  to  be  thriving  are  prob¬ 
ably  only  temporary,  and  so  trouble  may  follow.  A  brief  survey  of  some 
of  the  main  features  of  modern  international  trade  may  give  us  a  better 
understanding  of  these  problems. 

( 8 )  Goods  traded  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  of  two  main  kinds : 
primary  products  (raw  materials)  and  finished  goods.  This  is  of  course 
a  very  simple  division,  since  some  goods  go  through  many  stages  of  pro¬ 
cessing.  For  instance,  hides  are  a  primary  product,  and  shoes  are  a 
finished  product,  but  leather  is  a  semi-finished  product.  But  let  us  think 
first  of  primary  products,  whether  from  the  farm,  the  mine,  the  forest, 
or  the  sea. 

( 4 )  Countries  whose  exports  are  mainly  primary  products  are  usually 
either  “underdeveloped”  lands  or  relatively  new  countries.  Sometimes 
they  lack  the  technical  skill  or  the  resources  to  process  their  own  raw 
materials.  Sometimes  it  is  just  not  possible  to  do  so.  Canada  could  hardly 
make  all  her  wheat  into  bread  and  try  to  sell  the  bread  in  foreign 
countries.  It  would  go  stale,  and  besides,  other  countries  have  different 
tastes  in  bread.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  there  is  less  profit  to 
be  made  in  selling  primary  products  than  in  selling  finished  goods  like 
automobiles  or  machinery.  Hence,  a  country  depending  solely  on  the 
export  of  raw  materials  is  likely  to  be  less  prosperous  than  one  that  has 
some  manufacturing.  Moreover,  the  former  type  of  country  is  at  the 
mercy  of  its  customers  in  other  lands.  And  a  depression,  it  appears, 
always  hits  the  countries  producing  raw  materials  first  and  hardest  — 
for  it  is  usually  the  case  that  the  prices  of  primary  products  then  fall 
faster  and  farther  than  those  of  finished  products. 

(5)  On  the  other  hand,  certain  countries  specialize  in  the  export  of 
manufactured  and  finished  goods.  Great  Britain,  we  have  learned,  is 
noted  for  woollens  and  cottons,  machinery  and  automobiles.  Germany  is 
particularly  known  for  optical  and  chemical  goods,  Japan  for  textiles, 
and  the  United  States  for  machinery,  electrical  equipment  and  a  host  of 
“consumers’  goods”  (like  radios  and  washing  machines) .  These  are  only 
a  very  few  of  the  manufactures  exported  by  these  and  other  industrial¬ 
ized  countries.  Such  nations  usually  need  to  import  large  quantities  of 
raw  materials,  especially  from  the  less  “advanced”  countries,  in  order  to 
supply  their  factories  and  mills.  This  is  specially  true  of  Great  Britain, 
a  country  rich  in  skill  but  by  now  comparatively  poor  in  raw  materials. 
It  is  much  less  true  of  the  United  States,  which  contains  within  its  own 
borders  a  large  proportion,  though  by  no  means  all,  of  the  materials 
needed  for  its  industries. 

(6)  Thus,  much  of  world  trade  consists  of  the  export  of  primary 
products  from  underdeveloped  or  fairly  new  countries  to  the  highly 
industrialized  lands,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  export  of  finished 
goods  from  industrialized  countries  to  markets  throughout  the  world  - 
both  in  under-developed  and  in  other  industrialized  countries.  The  full 
picture,  however,  is  much  more  complicated  than  this,  since  many 
countries  import  and  export  both  raw  materials  and  manufactuied 
goods.  The  United  States,  for  example,  buys  many  manufactured  luxury 
products  like  fine  china  and  perfume  from  Europe,  while  it  exports  vast 
quantities  of  agricultural  produce  overseas.  In  fact,  the  United  States 
stands  out  among  the  industrialized  countries  of  the  world  because  it 
not  only  has  great  industries  but  also  an  enormous  food  surplus. 
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3.  Relating  Paragraphs  and  Sentences 


References:  Ways  of  joining  ideas,  pp.  76-77. 

Summary  and  review,  pp.  77-78. 

The  most  important  way  of  gaining  coherence  is,  of  course,  the 
smooth  flow  of  ideas  from  sentence  to  sentence  and  from  paragraph 
to  paragraph.  But  words  and  expressions  (especially  pronouns,  con¬ 
junctions,  and  adjectives )  that  refer  specifically  to  ideas  of  preceding 
sentences  or  paragraphs  are  a  further  help  in  tying  our  expression  to¬ 
gether.  Such  words  and  phrases  are  called  transitional. 

A.  Which  of  the  paragraphs  in  the  preceding  exercise  (pages  54  to 
55)  begin  with  a  transitional  word  or  phase?  Identify  the  paragraph 
by  number  and  write  after  it  the  transitional  expression. 


Paragraph  No. 


Transitional  Expression 


B.  Within  each  paragraph  of  the  preceding  exercise  (pages  54  to 
55)  are  many  transitional  expressions.  For  the  paragraphs  identified 
by  number  below  list  the  transitional  expressions. 

Paragraph  No.  Transitional  Expression 

(2)  These,  yet,  some  of  these 


(5) 
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4.  Thinking  in  Paragraphs  (1) 


Reference:  Summary  and  review,  pp.  77-78. 

We  have  noticed  that  the  ideas  included  in  each  of  a  series  of  related 
paragraphs  form  a  thought  unit  —  that  is,  a  group  of  ideas  that  belong 
together  as  part  of  a  larger  group  of  ideas. 

The  following  material  was  originally  written  as  six  paragraphs. 
You  are  to  decide  where  these  paragraphs  might  reasonably  begin  and 
end.  Read  the  passage  carefully  once  or  twice  —  then  place  a  paragraph 
mark  (11)  at  the  appropriate  points. 

We  all  know  that  the  joyous  mirth,  the  jokes,  and  the  gay  laughter 
that  we  associate  with  fun  cannot  be  provided  like  a  bag  of  flour  or 
sugar.  We  cannot  place  an  order  for  a  certain  amount  of  family  fun 
two  hours  beforehand  and  be  sure  that  it  will  be  delivered.  Provision  for 
family  fun,  though  just  as  necessary  as  provision  for  food,  is  much  more 
difficult.  First  we  must  understand  the  tastes  and  interests  of  the  family 
members.  If  reading  aloud  contributes  to  the  pleasure  of  the  group, 
it  may  be  a  means  of  providing  family  fun.  If  reading  aloud  seriously 
annoys  one  or  more  members,  this  means  of  entertainment  should  be 
counted  out.  If  several  members  of  the  family  are  musical  and  enjoy 
playing  together,  the  family  orchestra  or  chorus  may  be  a  means  of 
family  fun.  If  the  musical  sense  is  lacking  in  the  group,  discords  of 
several  kinds  may  attend  such  efforts.  If  one’s  idea  of  hiking  is  a  walk 
out  to  the  front  sidewalk,  active  outdoor  sports  will  have  little  appeal  or 
interest.  Even  when  we  know  the  tastes  and  interests  of  our  own  family, 
the  matter  of  moods  may  make  a  game  of  chance  of  the  planning  for 
family  fun.  An  unhappy  day  may  leave  one  in  no  mood  for  a  lively 
adventure  story  or  for  losses  in  chess  or  some  other  game.  Of  course,  we 
all  want  to  master  our  moods,  but  we  need  help  in  doing  this.  At  any 
rate,  we  can  see  that  sensing  the  family’s  mood  is  important  in  making 
successful  provision  for  family  fun.  Plans  for  fun  should  be  such  that 
all  members  of  the  family,  from  the  youngest  to  the  oldest,  can  share  in 
some  part  of  it.  This  may  mean  that  a  variety  of  games  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  playtime.  Before  Sammy  and  Jo  go  up  to  bed,  a  game  of 
“pick-up-sticks”  and  a  chapter  in  Huckleberry  Finn  may  be  enjoyed  by 
them  and  the  other  family  members.  After  they  are  gone,  father,  mother, 
and  the  older  school  daughter  and  son  may  enjoy  contract  bridge  or 
rummy,  or  may  listen  to  a  favorite  radio  program.  The  evening’s  enjoy¬ 
ment,  thus,  has  been  shared  by  everyone.  The  development  of  family 
members  may  come  through  sharing  in  family  fun.  Does  this  seem 
strange?  If  you  stop  and  think  for  a  moment,  you  may  realize  how 
much  of  your  sense  of  fair  play  has  come  through  home  games.  Cheat¬ 
ing  at  checkers  just  is  not  done.  Playing  out  of  turn  soon  puts  you  out 
of  the  game.  Peeking  at  cards  or  dominoes  quickly  brands  you  as  a 
spoil-sport.  Thus  your  sense  of  fair  play  and  respect  for  the  rules  of 
the  game  have  grown  as  you  have  played.  In  the  same  way,  your  knowl¬ 
edge  of  books  and  music  may  be  increased  through  hours  of  family  fun 
spent  reading  aloud  or  listening  to  music.  Family  fun  may  help  us  to 
share  in  the  run  of  other  families  and  in  the  fun  of  the  community.  If 
we  learn  how  to  sense  the  moods  of  our  own  family  members,  we  will 
be  better  aide  to  understand  the  moods  of  people.  If  we  have  had  our 
share  of  winning  and  losing  at  home,  we  do  not  feel  too  victorious  or 
too  disappointed  over  our  share  of  winning  and  losing  away  from  home. 
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5.  Thinking  in  Paragraphs  (2) 

Reference  :  Summary  and  review,  pp.  77-78. 

If  the  ideas  of  family  fun  (in  the  preceding  exercise,  page  57) 
are  well  thought  out  and  organized,  it  should  be  possible  for 
us  to  make  a  plan  of  the  writer  s  thinking.  Try  it.  There  should  be  six 
main  points,  one  for  each  paragraph:  express  these  as  sentences.  And 
there  should  be  sub-points  for  the  longer  paragraphs:  express  these 
either  as  sentences  or  as  jottings. 

1.  Family  fun  requires  planning. 

2.  Tastes  and  interests  differ. 

(a)  Reading  aloud  (may  he  pleasing  or  annoying). 

(h)  Music  (may  or  may  not  appeal). 

(c)  Xot  all  family  members  like  outdoor  sports. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


6. 


5S 


Unit  7 

The  Sentence 


THE  SENTENCE 


1.  Sentence  ideas 

Reference:  Organizing  sentence  ideas,  p.  86. 

As  you  know,  sentences  begin  with  capital  letters  and  end  with 
stop  marks  —  usually  periods.  The  following  passage  has  no  such  marks: 
in  fact,  it  has  no  punctuation  at  all.  Read  it  carefully  once  or  twice, 
thinking  where  each  sentence  idea  or  ideas  might  reasonably  end. 

A.  When  you  have  decided,  place  periods  at  the  appropriate  points, 
circling  each  to  make  it  stand  out.  Strike  out  the  first  word  of  each 
sentence  and  rewrite  it  above  with  a  capital  letter. 

Your  City 

Some  time  ago  in  a  western  city  a  water  pipe  burst 

a  great  fountain  broke  through  the  earth  and  poured  over 
the  entire  neighborhood  cries  of  alarm  could  be  heard  on 

all  sides  almost  immediately  a  cruising  police  car  arrived 

after  summoning  workmen  from  the  Water  Works  Depart¬ 
ment  the  officers  turned  their  attention  to  controlling  the 
crowd  of  excited  spectators  soon  the  flood  of  water  was 
stopped  by  the  turning  of  a  valve  several  blocks  away 

in  a  few  hours  the  regular  service  was  restored  due  to 
the  prompt  action  of  two  important  departments  of  muni¬ 
cipal  government  in  every  Canadian  community  little  dramas 
of  this  kind  are  enacted  every  day  numerous  facilities  for 
doing  things  together  are  provided  by  the  city  council  a 

visit  to  an  official  meeting  will  indicate  how  the  civic 

organization  functions  at  the  request  of  the  mayor  the 
clerk  reads  the  first  item  on  the  agenda  let  us  suppose 
it  is  a  request  for  tennis  courts  to  be  built  in  a  certain 
district  an  alderman  explains  that  the  parks  committee  of 

which  he  is  chairman  has  discussed  the  question  fully  with 

a  delegation  of  parents  and  is  prepared  to  move  that 
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$1000.00  be  voted  for  the  purpose  a  motion  is  made  and 
seconded  that  the  recommendation  be  endorsed  after  some 
discussion  it  is  carried  other  items  of  business  dealing  with 
schools  police  street  paving  business  licences  and  parking 

meters  are  considered  in  order  thus  democracy  carries  on 
in  the  local  arena  of  course  all  Canadians  do  not  live 

in  cities  local  government  takes  many  forms  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  a  rural  municipality  usually  known  as 
a  township  may  be  incorporated  into  a  village  or  a  town 
but  whatever  term  is  used  a  common  pattern  of 

organization  is  followed  most  districts  elect  a  school 
board  which  has  the  responsibility  of  making  provision  for 

the  educational  requirements  of  all  the  young  people  in  the 
area  their  duties  are  carefully  defined  usually  they  are 
expected  to  care  for  the  school  buildings  and  to  employ 
the  teachers  they  have  no  control  however  over  courses 
of  study  or  standards  of  promotion  except  in  large  cities 
representatives  act  on  councils  and  boards  without  remunera¬ 
tion  in  certain  cases  a  small  sum  is  paid  for  expenses  the 
truth  is  that  several  thousand  Canadians  serve  their  neighbors 
year  after  year  without  thought  of  personal  gain  such  public- 
spirited  men  and  women  deserve  the  support  of  all  citizens 
the  most  effective  co-operation  a  community  can  offer  is  to 
maintain  an  intelligent  and  lively  interest  in  all  current 
issues  only  in  this  way  will  efficient  and  progressive  local 
government  be  assured  throughout  the  country. 

B.  The  above  passage  was  originally  written  in  five  paragraphs.  Read 
it  through  again,  looking  for  the  main  divisions.  Then  underline  the 
beginning  sentence  of  each  paragraph. 
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2.  Sentence  Groups 

Reference:  Organizing  sentence  groups,  pp.  86-89. 

Below  are  twenty-four  ideas  about  Canada.  These  ideas,  when 
properly  grouped  in  sentences,  would  form  a  satisfactory  paragraph. 

The  grouping,  of  course,  depends  on  the  relationship  of  the  ideas. 
In  some  cases,  two  related  ideas  might  be  combined  in  a  sentence;  in 
others  three,  or  more.  Occasionally  a  single  idea  should  stand  alone. 

Look  through  the  ideas  carefully,  trying  to  decide  which  are  so 
closely  related  that  they  should  be  expressed  together  in  a  sentence. 
Then  show  this  grouping  by  circling  the  number  of  the  beginning  idea 
of  each  sentence.  (Do  not  attempt  to  rearrange  the  ideas:  use  them  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  presented. ) 

Try  to  establish  about  ten  sentences.  Let  them  vary  in  length 
according  to  the  ideas  that  naturally  belong  together.  But  do  not  actually 
write  the  sentences  at  this  time;  simply  show  the  grouping  of  ideas. 

1.  Canada  is  a  country  of  variety  and  surprises. 

2.  It  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  United  States  without  Alaska. 

3.  It  covers  half  a  continent  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

4.  It  stretches  down  from  the  North  Pole  to  the  United  States  boundary. 

5.  The  country  is  in  many  areas  uninhabitable  and  unproductive. 

6.  It  imposes  hardships  and  isolation  on  many  of  its  people. 

7.  It  supports  a  population  of  only  16,000,000. 

8.  It  probably  cannot  support  a  population  of  more  than  35,000,000. 

9.  In  the  Maritimes  the  seacoasts  are  rough  and  rocky. 

10.  The  inland  hills  and  valleys  are  soft  and  wooded. 

11.  There  is  a  different  sort  of  contrast  in  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Great  Lakes  areas. 

12.  There  are  narrow  farms  and  tall  forests  in  Quebec. 

13.  There  are  bigger  farms  and  large  factories  in  Ontario. 

14.  The  Prairies  are  different  again. 

15.  Broad  wheatfields  and  grasslands  cover  most  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta. 

16.  At  least  they  extend  over  the  southern  portion  of  these  provinces. 

17.  British  Columbia  is  more  like  the  Maritimes. 

18.  The  Rocky  Mountains,  of  course,  are  much  higher  and  more  rugged  than  anything  in 
the  east. 

19.  There  are  peaceful  farms  and  forested  coastlines. 

20.  Canada  is  inhabited  mainly  by  two  races  of  rather  different  language  and  customs. 

21.  These  are  the  French  and  the  English. 

22.  There  are  people  of  other  stocks  as  well. 

23.  There  are  people  of  various  European  origins. 

24.  There  are  also  some  Asiatic  people  —  especially  Chinese  and  Japanese. 
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References:  Connecting  words,  pp.  76-77,  92. 

Summary  and  review,  pp.  92-93. 

A.  Underline  and  study  the  use  of  connecting  words  in  the  following 
passage. 

Young  people  like  you  are  remaining  in  school  longer  than  ever 
before  in  our  history.  These  extra  years  of  study  should  provide  you 
with  additional  power  for  efficient  and  gracious  living.  Accordingly, 
you  should  be  a  more  skilful  worker,  a  more  useful  citizen,  and  a  better 
adjusted  human  personality  than  Canadian  youth  of  a  generation  ago. 

Four  years  of  high  school,  however,  do  not  guarantee  a  well- 
balanced  education.  Mere  attendance  is  not  sufficient;  there  must  be 
purpose  and  desire  and  effort.  This  means  that  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  will  depend  mainly  upon  one  person  —  and  that  person  is  you. 

Your  own  attitude,  then,  is  extremely  important.  If  you  have  no 
serious  reason  for  attending  school,  you  will  only  waste  your  time  and 
store  up  trouble  for  yourself.  But  if  you  know  what  you  are  doing  and 
why  you  are  doing  it,  you  will  benefit  from  every  day  spent  in  the  class¬ 
room.  You  will  become  more  competent,  more  creative,  and  more 
socially-minded. 

A  school  is  an  organized  community  in  which  students,  teachers, 
and  other  workers  share  in  a  common  life.  It  is  a  place  for  preparation; 
it  is  also  a  place  for  real  living. 

B.  Complete  each  of  the  blank  spaces  in  the  following  passages  with 
a  connecting  word  or  words.  Think  carefully  about  the  meaning  so  as 
to  make  sure  that  you  use  the  most  appropriate  expressions. 

( 1 )  Review  is  perhaps  the  most  important  factor  in  successful  study.  Without  repetition,  even 


what  you  seem  to  know  becomes  vague  and  unsure  in  your  mind . .  .  .  . ,  merely 

reading  a  passage  over  and  over  is  not  studying.  You  must  intend  to  remember  it. 


you  must  think  over  what  you  have  read,  talk  about  it,  and  write  it 
down.  A  very  valuable  practice  is  the  condensing  of  study  material  into  brief  notes  or  simple 
diagrams  that  can  be  visualized. 

(2)  If  you  are  an  average  Canadian  student,  you  are  at  present  a  member  of  one  or  more 


organizations . ,  a  survey  conducted  by  the  Canadian  Youth  Commission  in 

1945  revealed  that  64  per  cent  of  the  young  people  in  this  country  belong  to  some  club  or  group. 
The  proportion  is  lowest  for  those  living  on  farms  or  in  small  towns  and  highest  for  those  in 


the  largest  cities . is  not  surprising  in  view  of  the  greater  tendency  for  country 

youth  to  meet  informally  with  a  minimum  of  preparation  to  have  fun  together  skating  out-of- 
doors  or  taking  part  in  some  other  seasonal  pastime. 

In  rural  districts  . ,  young  people  most  frequently  come  together  in 

church  and  social  groups;  in  the  cities,  athletics  usually  holds  first  place  It  is  estimated  that 
between  one-quarter  and  one-third  of  all  teen-agers  participate  regularly  in  some  organized 

sport. 
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. .  at  least  one-half  of  our  young  people  who  live  in  country  communities 

belong  to  no  group  or  club  which  enables  them  to  enjoy  the  company  of  others  of  their  own 
age.  There  are  too  few  places  where  they  can  have  a  happy  time  together  under  desirable  condi¬ 
tions.  The  above  survey,  for  instance,  revealed  the  fact  that  four  out  of  every  ten  young  Canadians 
say  they  would  like  to  act  in  amateur  dramatics  if  they  had  the  chance. 

It  would  be  unfair, . ,  to  assume  that  there  are  no  opportunities  for  youth 

to  satisfy  their  desires  for  social  contact  and  for  self-expression.  There  are, . , 

thousands  of  teen-agers  who  belong  to  clubs,  associations,  societies,  and  movements  designed 
to  meet  the  special  needs  of  young  Canadians. 

( 3 )  Because  every  family  is  part  of  a  larger  grouping  of  people,  each  is  affected  in  countless 
ways  by  what  is  said  and  done  in  the  neighborhood.  Intelligent  parents,  naturally,  are  interested 


in  streets,  water  mains,  firehalls,  playgrounds,  and  many  other  civic  services . 

readily  accept  their  responsibilities  as  members  of  the  community . ,  they 

are  concerned  not  only  with  questions  of  local  government  but . with  those 


of  national  and  world  significance.  Politics,  to  them,  is  the  shaping  of  human  lives. 

. know  that  governments  deal  with  such  subjects  as  health,  education, 

employment,  and  war.  Canadian  fathers  and  mothers  are  beginning  to  understand  that 
questions  of  this  kind  cannot  be  separated  from  the  more  obvious  responsibilities  of  home¬ 
making.  On  these  and  other  social  problems,  their  judgment  as  members  of  a  democracy  is 
of  vital  importance. 

Effective  citizenship, . ,  involves  more  than  honesty,  hospitality,  and  the 

supporting  of  worthy  causes.  It . means  possessing  a  serious  attitude  in  public 

affairs,  devoting  time  to  discussing  current  issues  in  the  home,  and  accepting  a  fair  share  of  the 
work  in  some  political  organization.  Good  parents  are  also  good  citizens. 
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Subjects  and  Predicates 


SUBJECTS  AND  PREDICATES 


I.  Simple  Sentence  Parts 

Reference:  Subject  and  predicate,  pp.  98-99. 

Identify  the  subjects  and  predicates  in  the  following  sentences. 
Underline  them,  marking  the  subjects  S  and  the  predicates  P.  (You 
must  expect  to  find  as  predicates  some  verb  groups  that  cannot  be 
divided. ) 

S  P 

The  nations  known  as  the  British  Commonwealth  include  a  great  variety  of  peoples. 

S  P 

Some  of  them  can  look  back  on  many  centuries  of  history. 

1.  The  origin  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  Britain  is  lost  in  antiquity. 

2.  The  Angles  and  Saxons,  however,  swept  into  the  country  in  the  fifth  century  and  con¬ 
quered  the  natives. 

3.  They  are  our  ancestors. 

4.  People  of  Anglo-Saxon,  French,  and  other  stocks  live  in  Canada. 

5.  The  native  Indian  population  of  Canada  lives  mostly  on  reservations. 

6.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Caribbean  area  are  of  many  races  and  colors  —  African,  Chinese, 
Indian,  English,  French,  Dutch,  and  American. 

7.  The  great  majority  of  these  people  are  descended  from  slave  ancestors. 

8.  The  population  of  South  Africa  shows  only  one  European  for  every  three  or  four  native 
or  colored  people. 

9.  One  of  the  great  problems  in  Africa  today  is  the  relationship  between  native  and  colored 
people. 

10.  In  India  we  find  one  of  the  world’s  oldest  civilizations. 

II.  Muslims  and  Hindus  make  up  the  main  populations  of  Pakistan  and  India. 

12.  The  first  of  the  above  terms  indicates  the  religious  faith  of  the  people  rather  than  racial 
origin;  the  second  suggests  both. 

13.  The  natives  of  New  Zealand  are  known  as  Maoris. 

14.  Both  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  of  course,  are  now  inhabited  mainly  by  Anglo-Saxons. 

15.  Many  oriental  peoples  would  like  to  emigrate  to  the  land  “down  under,”  but  so  far  they 
have  been  excluded. 
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2.  Complete  Sentence  Parts  —  Modifiers 

Reference:  Complete  subject  and  predicate,  pp.  100-101. 

A.  The  numbered  blanks  below  correspond  to  the  numbered  sentences 
of  the  preceding  exercise  ( page  66 ) .  Copy  in  each  the  complete  subject 
or  predicate,  as  indicated. 

predicate:  include  a  great  variety  of  peoples 

subject:  some  of  them 

1.  subject:  . 


2.  predicate: 


3.  predicate: 

4.  subject:  . 


5.  subject: 


6.  predicate: 


7.  subject: 


8.  predicate: 


9.  predicate: 


10.  predicate: 


11.  predicate: 
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12.  subject: 


13.  predicate: 


14.  subject: 


15.  predicate: 


B.  The  numbered  blanks  below  correspond  to  the  numbered  sentences 
of  the  preceding  exercise  (page  66).  Copy  in  each  the  modifier(s)  of 
the  subject  or  predicate,  as  indicated. 

modifier  of  subject:  known  as  the  British  Commonwealth 

modifier  of  predicate:  hack  on  many  centuries  of  history 

1.  modifier  of  predicate:  . 


5.  modifier  of  predicate: 


6.  modifier  of  subject: 


7.  modifier  of  predicate: 


8.  modifier  of  subject: 


9.  modifier  of  subject: 


13.  modifier  of  subject: 


14.  modifier  of  predicate: 
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3.  Modifiers  and  Objects 

References:  Direct  and  indirect  objects,  pp.  101-102. 

Item  2,  p.  105. 

A.  Five  of  the  sentences  in  exercise  1  of  this  unit  (page  66)  contain 
objects.  In  each  of  the  appropriate  spaces  below  list  the  sentence 
number,  the  object  or  objects,  and  any  modifying  word  or  words. 

Sentence  No.  Object  Modifiers 

variety  a  great,  of  peoples 


{A  B.  Underline  the  objects  in  the  following  sentences.  Distinguish 
between  direct  and  indirect  forms  by  writing  d  or  i  above  them. 


_  _  i  d 

Alice  bought  her  young  friend  the  biggest  doll  in  the  store. 

1.  Don’t  give  me  anything. 

2.  We  should  try  to  help  others. 

3.  We  must  give  others  the  help  they  need. 

4.  Everyone  must  have  food,  clothing,  and  shelter. 

5.  Good  food  and  exercise  build  healthy  bodies. 

6.  Mr.  Jenks  gave  the  bride  away  at  the  wedding. 

7.  All  her  friends  gave  the  bride  presents. 

8.  Please  bake  a  cake. 

9.  Bake  us  a  cake,  please. 
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4.  Sentence  Analysis 


References:  Fragments,  pp.  102-103. 

Summary  and  review,  pp.  103-104. 

Kinds  of  sentences,  item  4,  pp.  106-108. 

Analyze  the  following  sentences  in  detail.  Use  the  abbreviations 
suggested  at  the  top  of  page  106  of  your  text  or  —  if  you  prefer  —  some 
other  plan  that  you  have  found  useful. 

Some  of  the  sentences  have  all  six  parts.  Others  have  not.  Still  others 
—  fragments,  exclamations,  etc.  —  cannot  be  analyzed  in  the  usual  way. 
In  the  latter  case  simply  note  the  type  of  sentence  and  be  prepared  to 
explain  its  peculiarity. 


On  my  fourteenth  birthday  my  grandfather  gave  me  a  horse. 

s:  grandfather 


p:  gave 


ms:  my 

mp:  on  my  fourteenth  birthday 
o:  horse  (direct),  me  (indirect) 
mo:  a 

What  a  beauty! 

Exclamatory  sentence. 


1.  Have  you  never  seen  a  circus? 


2.  Too  bad! 
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3.  You  11  probably  never  see  one  now. 


4.  Except  for  a  few  small  outfits,  the  day  of  the  circus  is  over. 


5.  In  its  heyday,  nothing  could  beat  the  circus  for  sheer  excitement. 


6.  First  came  the  posters  and  advertisements,  plastered  on  the  billboards  for  miles  around. 


SUBJECTS  AND  PREDICATES 


7.  At  length  the  circus  itself  arrived  with  its  gaily  colored  cars. 


8.  Then  the  parade. 


9.  Who  can  forget  the  thrill  of  this  occasion. 


10.  I  can  still  remember  vividly  the  ponderous  march  of  the  elephants,  the  antics  of  the  clowns, 
the  exciting  rhythms  of  the  calliope. 
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11.  Finally  we  all  paid  our  dollars  and  trooped  into  the  big  top. 


12.  There  the  performers,  both  animal  and  human,  gave  us  their  best. 


13.  Our  eyes,  roving  over  the  three  rings  and  up  to  trapeze  artists,  could  hardly  take  in  every¬ 
thing. 


14.  Nor  could  our  stomachs,  loaded  with  peanuts  and  popcorn. 


SUBJECTS  AND  PREDICATES 


15.  What  a  day! 


Unit  9 

Clauses  and  Phrases 


CLAUSES  AND  PHRASES 


1.  Sentences  and  Clauses 


References:  Section  1,  Clauses,  pp.  110-114. 

Item  9,  p.  123. 

What  kind  of  sentence  (simple,  complex,  compound,  compound- 
complex)  is  each  of  the  following? 

Underline  and  mark  the  subject(s)  and  predicate(s)  of  each 
principal  clause. 


S  P 

When  the  weather  cleared,  the  passengers  were  taken  to  the  airport  in  two  large  buses. 
Complex. 

1.  The  big  plane  stood  there  on  the  tarmac. 


2.  Soon  we  were  in  our  seats,  the  door  was  closed,  the  motors  were  started,  and  we  were 
ready  to  go. 
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3.  We  fastened  our  seat  belts,  but  the  hostess  said  that  we  could  undo  them  again  when  we 
were  airborne. 


4.  Meanwhile  we  were  taxiing  out  to  the  lee  of  the  main  runway  where  the  pilots  would  do 
their  final  checks  before  take-off. 


5.  The  motors  roared  as  the  pilots  tested  them. 


6.  Then  they  roared  again  as  we  sped  down  the  runway  and  lifted  smoothly  into  the  air. 


7.  When  we  had  gained  a  bit  of  altitude  the  motors  were  throttled  back  and  the  aircraft 
began  its  steady  climb. 


8.  All  of  us  relaxed,  unfastening  our  seat  belts  and  leaning  toward  the  windows  to  have  a 
look  at  the  scenery. 


9.  Some  of  the  passengers  smoked,  others  read,  and  still  others  leaned  back  for  a  nap. 


10.  Evening  was  coming  on. 


11.  We  could  hardly  see  the  fields  that  had  been  glistening  in  the  red  sunset  a  few  moments 
before. 


12.  Soon  the  twinkling  of  the  lights  was  visible  below  as  we  droned  on  into  the  darkness. 


13.  In  a  short  while  the  hostess  would  be  along  with  dinner. 


CLAUSES  AND  PHRASES 


2.  Subordinate  Conjunctions  and  Clauses 


References:  Section  1,  Clauses,  pp.  110-114. 

Summary  and  review,  pp.  116-117. 

Item  5,  pp.  119-120. 

Copy  in  the  blank  lines  below  the  subordinate  clauses  in  the  sen¬ 
tences  of  the  preceding  exercise  (pages  76  and  77).  Give  the  sentence 
number  in  each  case.  Tell  what  work  (adjective,  adverb,  noun)  is  done 
by  each  of  the  clauses,  and  what  part  it  plays  in  the  sentence.  Underline 
and  mark  the  subjects  and  predicates. 


S  P 

When  the  weather  cleared 
Adverb  clause  modifying  were  taken 
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3.  Prepositions  and  Phrases 

References:  Section  2,  Phrases,  pp.  114-116. 

Summary  and  review,  p.  117. 

Item  4,  p.  119. 

Copy  in  the  blank  lines  below  the  phrases  in  the  sentences  of  the 
first  exercise  of  this  unit  (pages  76  and  77).  Give  the  sentence  number 
in  each  case.  Tell  what  work  ( adjective  or  adverb )  is  done  by  each  of  the 
phrases,  and  what  part  it  plays  in  the  sentence. 

to  the  airport 

Adverb  phrase  modifying  were  taken 
in  two  large  buses 

Adverb  phrase  modifying  were  taken 
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4.  Further  Analysis 


References:  Summary  and  review,  pp.  103-104. 

Summary  and  review,  pp.  116-117. 

Analyze  the  following  sentences  according  to  the  plan  suggested  at 
the  top  of  page  106  of  the  text.  Do  not  try  to  break  up  the  subordinate 
clauses  and  phrases,  but  consider  them  simply  as  sentence  parts. 


The  responsibilities  of  family  members  in  most  Canadian  homes  follow  a  standard  pattern. 

s:  responsibilities 
p:  follow 

ms:  the,  of  family  members  in  most  Canadian  homes 
o :  pattern 
mo:  a  standard 


The  father,  who  is  generally  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  house,  earns  the  family  living. 

s:  father 
p:  earns 

ms:  the,  who  is  generally  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  house 
o :  living 
mo:  the  family 

1.  The  mother  cooks,  tends  the  house,  and  sees  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  family. 


2.  The  children,  although  they  can  and  should  help  with  the  home  chores,  usually  have  plenty 
to  do  at  school  and  at  play. 
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3.  This  pattern  of  living,  however,  is  changing  somewhat. 


4.  The  home  these  days  often  operates  more  democratically  than  it  used  to. 


5.  The  father  does  not  so  often  make  decisions  for  the  rest  of  the  family. 


6.  Frequently  matters  of  family  concern  are  discussed  and  decided  by  all  the  members. 
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7.  Many  mothers  and  fathers  give  their  children  a  full  share  in  family  decisions;  in  other 
cases  the  father  makes  the  final  decision. 


8.  When  it  is  possible  or  necessary,  the  mother  sometimes  joins  the  father  as  a  wage-earner. 


9.  Women,  married  and  otherwise,  are  now  in  demand  as  teachers,  stenographers,  nurses. 


10.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the  place  of  women  in  the  modern  world  is  changing. 
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11. 


The  working  mother  may  be  able  to  bring  to  the  family  a  higher  standard  of  living  than 
would  otherwise  be  possible. 


1 2.  Unfortunately,  this  may  mean  that  the  children  sometimes  get  less  personal  care  than  they 
need. 


13. 


Probably  the  mother  should  remain  at  home,  if  she  can,  when  the  children  are  young  and 
growing.  .  . 


^  t  i  i  t 


14.  Later  she  can  help  out  with  the  budget. 
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5.  Joining  Sentence  Ideas 


References:  Item  9,  p.  123. 

Item  10,  pp.  123-124. 

In  exercise  2  of  Unit  7  (page  62)  of  this  book  you  were  asked 
to  suggest  how  twenty-four  ideas  about  Canada  might  be  combined 
in  sentences  —  singly  or  in  groups  of  two  or  more  —  to  form  a  satisfactory 
paragraph. 

You  are  now  to  write  these  sentences  in  the  blank  space  below. 
Number  them.  Use  your  knowledge  of  clauses  and  phrases  to  make 
them  as  effective  as  you  can.  Remember  that  sentences  may  be  long  or 
short,  simple  or  compound  or  complex  —  depending  on  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  ideas  they  include. 


( 1 )  Canada  is  a  country  of  variety  and  surprises. 

(2)  It  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  United  States  without  Alaska,  covers  half  a  continent 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  stretches  down  from  the  North  Pole  to  the  United 
States  boundary. 
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Unit  10 

Punctuation 


PUNCTUATION 


1.  Period  and  Comma 

References:  Section  1,  pp.  126-129. 

Item  2,  pp.  136-137. 

You  are  to  punctuate  the  following  passage  using  only  periods  and 
commas.  If  you  read  it  carefully,  and  if  you  understand  the  sentence 
idea,  you  will  probably  not  have  much  trouble  in  deciding  where  the 
periods  should  come.  The  commas,  however,  may  give  you  a  little  more 
concern.  Remember  that  punctuation  should  be  used  sparingly.  There 
will,  of  course,  be  some  cases  in  which  you  may  or  may  not  use  commas 
—  as  you  wish.  The  first  sentence  has  been  completed  as  an  example. 

Canada’s  Health  Services 

In  1867,  when  the  original  provinces  united,  the  responsibility  for 
health  services  was  not  clearly  assigned  either  to  the  provincial  or  to  the 
national  government.  It  was  difficult  at  that  time  to  anticipate  how  the 
need  for  such  services  would  grow  certainly  the  British  North  America 
Act  Canada’s  constitution  did  not  provide  for  the  many  health  services 
that  taxpayers  now  demand. 

Nevertheless  national  and  provincial  governments  have  since  co¬ 
operated  in  taking  care  of  most  of  our  health  needs  local  and  voluntary 
agencies  furthermore  have  assumed  additional  responsibilities  let  us  see 
how  the  various  responsibilities  are  shared. 

As  we  might  expect  federal  health  services  are  under  the  control  of 
a  Department  of  National  Health  and  Welfare  it  is  concerned  among 
other  things  with  food  and  drug  control  sanitation  and  laboratory  work 
on  medicines  and  disease  in  addition  the  Department  advises  and  assists 
the  provinces  in  the  fields  of  nutrition  mental  health  and  general  health 
education  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  offers  further  help  by 
gathering  facts  and  figures  on  matters  of  health  and  disease. 

There  are  provincial  departments  of  health  too  their  responsibility 
lies  mainly  in  the  treatment  and  control  of  epidemic  diseases  and  in 
laboratory  work  related  to  these  diseases  some  provinces  have  health 
districts  or  local  health  units  while  travelling  clinics  bring  a  similar 
service  to  rural  areas  as  early  as  1946  more  than  one  million  persons  were 
given  X-ray  examinations  for  tuberculosis. 

Municipal  departments  of  health  in  cities  towns  and  other  organized 
communities  exercise  direct  health  control  over  such  civic  services  as 
garbage  disposal  water  filtration  milk  and  food  control  and  restaurant 
inspection  all  municipalities  employ  preventive  measures  against  com¬ 
municable  diseases  many  operate  their  own  hospitals  some  have  set 
up  well-baby  clinics  in  addition  to  the  more  general  services  of  public 
health  nursing. 

Voluntary  agencies  have  made  a  great  contribution  to  Canada’s 
health  and  welfare  program  fraternal  religious  and  service  organizations 
are  doing  fine  work  particularly  for  the  country’s  youth  and  under¬ 
privileged  persons  such  organizations  include  the  Canadian  Red  Cross 
Society  Canadian  Tuberculosis  Association  Victorian  Order  of  Nurses 
St.  John  Ambulance  Association  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind. 
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2.  Colon  and  Semicolon 


References:  Section  2,  pp.  130-131. 

Items  3  and  4,  pp.  137-139. 

Some  of  the  following  sentences  require  semicolons  or  colons;  others 
are  correct  with  commas  ( or  in  a  few  cases  no  mark  at  all ) .  Insert  an 
appropriate  mark  in  each  blank  where  you  think  one  is  required.  Be 
prepared  to  justify  your  choice. 

Roses  are  red,  and  violets  are  blue. 

Roses  are  red;  violets  are  blue. 

This  you  will  hardly  deny  .  violets  are  usually  blue. 

1.  Radio  provides  us  with  sound  only  television,  with  both  sight  and  sound. 

2.  There  is  of  course  this  advantage  in  radio  we  are  encouraged  to  use  our  imaginations. 

3.  It  has  been  said  that  radio  and  television  will  replace  books  but  there  is  good  reason 
to  doubt  this. 

4.  No  doubt  all  the  mass  media  will  be  with  us  for  some  time  to  come  television,  radio, 
films,  books,  magazines,  newspapers. 

5.  Books  are  not  passing  out  of  fashion  in  fact,  booksellers  report  that  they  are  selling 
more  than  ever. 

6.  This  does  not  mean  that  people  are  not  spending  time  on  radio  and  television  it  means 
that  they  are  doing  this  in  addition  to  reading. 

7.  If  we  think  for  a  moment  it  is  not  hard  to  account  for  the  appeal  of  books. 

8.  For  one  thing,  they  speak  to  us  as  individuals  radio,  television,  and  films  speak  to  us  as 

groups. 

9.  For  another,  books  permit  a  more  thoughtful  kind  of  enjoyment  we  can  stop  to  review 
and  reflect. 

10.  There  is  another  way  of  putting  it  television  and  radio  are  always  in  a  hurry. 

11.  There  is  a  further  reason  for  the  importance  of  books  they  are  likely  to  be  more 

carefully  created  because  they  last  longer. 

12.  A  book  is  almost  immortal  because  it  is  able  to  wait  until  we  are  ready  for  it. 

13.  Radio,  films,  and  television,  however,  call  us  whether  we  are  ready  or  not. 

14.  Few  of  us  wish  to  see  the  average  television  show  over  again  practically  none  of  us 
have  the  chance  to  do  so. 

15  This  is  not  to  deny  the  importance  of  sound  and  sight  in  communication  we  would 
not  be  without  them. 


16.  But  books  are  one  thing  shows  are  another. 

17.  Some  people  may  prefer  to  choose  but  most  of  us  want  both. 

18.  Some  people  may  prefer  to  choose  most  of  us  want  both. 

19.  Some  people  may  prefer  to  choose  I  don  t. 
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1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 
11. 


Parentheses  and  Dashes 


References:  Section  3,  pp.  131-133. 

Item  6,  p.  141. 

A.  What  portion  of  each  of  the  following  sentences  needs  to  be  enclosed 
in  parentheses?  Place  a  check  mark  at  the  beginning  and  another  at  the 
end  of  the  parenthetical  expression. 


It  now  seems  clear  that  John  V  if  we  can  believe  his  story  V  has  done  us  all  a  good  turn. 
If  John’s  story  is  true  most  of  us  seem  to  think  so  he  has  done  us  all  a  good  turn. 

The  fact  is  that  John  whose  story  nobody  doubts  has  done  us  all  a  good  turn. 

Bill’s  first  attempts  at  dancing  not  to  mention  his  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  attempts 
were  dismal  failures. 

Bill  really  wanted  to  learn  to  dance  he  told  me  so  himself  but  he  just  couldn’t  seem 
to  get  the  hang  of  it. 

Harry  on  the  other  hand  didn’t  care  whether  he  learned  or  not. 

The  girls  were  anxious  to  have  all  the  boys  learn  because  as  we  all  know  there  aren’t 
enough  boys  to  go  round. 

What  I  want  to  find  out  but  don’t  you  dare  tell  me  is  how  the  story  ends. 

How  the  story  ends  and  in  particular  what  happens  to  the  hero  is  something  you  must 
find  out  for  yourself. 

If  you  want  to  find  out  how  the  story  ends  as  most  people  do  you  will  have  to  finish 
reading  it  yourself. 

Good  old  Jake  where  is  he  now,  I  wonder  was  such  a  happy  character. 

Sam  like  Jake  was  a  happy  sort  of  person. 

B.  In  which  of  the  sentences  of  A,  above,  would  commas  not  be  satis¬ 
factory?  Write  the  numbers  of  these  sentences  in  the  blank  line  below, 
and  be  prepared  to  give  your  reasons.  ( Are  there  any  sentences  in  which 
no  punctuation  at  all  is  required  for  the  parenthetical  expression?) 


C.  Insert  any  necessary  punctuation  in  the  following  sentences.  Place 
a  check  mark  above  each  insert. 

V 

This  much  we  can  say  for  sure  —  there  will  be  no  more  basketball  until  the  floor  is  repaired. 

1.  The  best  time  for  the  next  meeting  will  be  in  the  week  of  May  11  18. 

2.  What  would  you  like  for  dessert  apple  pie  or  chocolate  pudding? 

3.  Whatever  you  want  apple  pie  or  chocolate  pudding  will  take  a  little  time  to  prepare. 

4.  A  choice  of  apple  pie  and  chocolate  pudding  what  more  could  anyone  ask? 

5.  Fred  did  everything  to  get  the  old  car  started  everything  except  the  right  thing. 

6.  Don’t  quit  keep  on  trying. 
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4.  Quotation  Marks 

Reference:  Section  4,  pp.  133-135. 

The  following  discussion  is  written  in  dramatic  (play)  form.  You 
are  to  rewrite  it  in  narrative  (story)  form  —  using  quotation  marks  and 
following  the  procedures  explained  in  your  text.  Try  to  achieve  some 
interest  and  variety  in  ways  of  saying  “said.” 

Pete.  Well,  most  of  us  seem  to  agree  that  voting  goes  with  citizenship. 

But  surely  there  is  more  to  being  a  good  citizen  than  just  voting. 

What  else  does  a  good  citizen  do? 

Bessie.  He  obeys  the  laws.  He  doesn’t  break  things  or  destroy  public 
property. 

Pete.  What  do  the  rest  of  you  think  of  that? 

Fred.  Oh,  it’s  true  enough,  I  guess. 

Alex.  I’m  sure  it’s  all  right  as  far  as  it  goes.  But  what  about  important 
things  like  helping  the  town  grow  and  taking  part  in  community 
affairs,  and  like  helping  the  Boy  Scouts  and  being  useful  in  the 
community  generally?  I  mean  being  a  kind  of  leader  at  times, 
and  maybe  even  being  mayor  or  councillor  or  serving  on  the  school 
board  or  the  hospital  board. 

Bessie  (enthusiastically).  Mr.  Chairman,  that’s  a  good  statement.  And 
it  seems  to  me  we  re  back  at  the  elections  again.  What  you  mean, 

Alex,  is  that  it’s  the  duty  of  a  good  citizen  to  let  himself  be  voted 
for  (if  he  can  do  the  job),  as  well  as  to  vote.  I  think  it’s  called 
“standing  for  office.” 

Alex.  That’s  the  idea. 

Bessie.  I  think  it’s  a  good  idea.  I  can  see  now  that  just  obeying 
the  laws  isn’t  enough. 

Pete.  We  seem  to  agree  that  good  citizenship  means  being  a  leader  ( if 
the  person  is  wanted  as  a  leader)  as  well  as  being  a  voter. 

“Well,”  observed  Pete,  “most  of  us  seem  to  agree  that 
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PUNCTUATION 


5.  Review 


Reference:  Summary  and  review,  p.  135. 

The  following  passage  requires  a  variety  of  punctuation  marks. 
In  fact,  you  will  need  almost  all  the  skills  that  you  have  been  developing 
in  this  unit  to  deal  with  it  effectively.  Read  the  passage  carefully  before 
attempting  to  insert  the  necessary  marks. 


Have  you  ever  stood  at  the  intersection  of  two  of  the  busiest 
streets  in  a  large  Canadian  city  and  watched  people  and  vehicles 
hurrying  by?  men  and  women  old  and  young  moving  at  rapid  pace 
intent  on  some  errand  clanging  street  cars  or  swiftly  moving  buses 
automobiles  making  a  stream  of  traffic  trucks  large  and  small  what  a 
scene  of  activity  if  you  could  look  into  the  towering  buildings  you 
would  see  thousands  of  people  buying  selling  discussing  writing 
sketching  or  serving  in  a  multitude  of  ways  perhaps  not  far  distant 
from  where  you  are  standing  trains  are  shunting  in  and  out  of  railway 
yards  moving  more  people  and  more  goods  if  you  are  in  a  sea- 
coast  or  lakeside  city  ships  are  approaching  or  leaving  the  docks  and 
as  you  look  upwards  you  may  see  large  aircraft  preparing  to  land 
Have  you  ever  asked  yourself  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this 
activity  this  moving  about  this  tremendous  rush  this  buying  and  selling 
and  serving  what  are  all  these  people  doing 

You  are  seeing  a  city  at  work  you  are  witnessing  the  operation 

of  our  economic  system 

You  may  ask  what  is  meant  by  the  phrase  our  economic  system 
the  word  economics  may  be  defined  as  the  study  of  the  way  in 
which  man  produces  and  distributes  wealth  in  ordei  to  satisfy  his 
wants  but  even  such  a  simple  definition  requiies  further  explanation 
what  is  meant  by  wants  what  is  the  meaning  of  wealth 
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Man  as  a  living  creature  has  certain  basic  needs  which  he  must 
satisfy  if  he  is  to  continue  to  live  they  are  often  summed  up  as  the 
necessities  of  life  namely  food  shelter  and  clothing  but  man  is  not 
content  merely  to  sustain  life  he  is  determined  not  only  to  live  but  to 
live  well  he  desires  variety  in  his  food  comfort  in  his  home  and 
quality  and  style  in  his  clothing  nor  do  his  wants  end  when  he 
has  these  he  dreams  of  luxuries  and  devices  to  a  degree  which  can 
never  by  satisfied  truly  man  has  an  insatiable  appetite  for  things 
to  eat  to  wear  to  amuse  himself  to  make  his  work  easier  and  his 
life  more  comfortable. 

In  its  economic  sense  wealth  means  anything  which  satisfies 
a  want  of  man  wealth  then  is  not  only  gold  silver  precious  stones 
bonds  and  money  but  any  commodity  or  service  which  fulfils  a 
requirement  of  man  many  examples  come  to  mind  such  as  a  coat 
a  tent  a  saw  a  pair  of  skis  a  ton  of  coal  a  sack  of  potatoes  or  the 
services  of  a  doctor  a  barber  a  lawyer  or  again  the  current  pro¬ 
vided  by  an  electrical  company  these  are  all  wealth  in  that  they 
satisfy  the  wants  of  man. 
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CORRECTNESS  AND  PARTS  OF  SPEECH 


1.  Pronouns  and  Nouns 

References:  Chapter  11,  pp.  145-151. 

Item  4,  pp.  152-153. 

Comment  on  the  use  of  the  numbered  (italicized)  words  in  the 
following  sentences.  For  each,  state  the  part  of  speech,  the  case,  and 
the  relationship  with  another  word  or  words  in  the  sentence.  Note  any 
special  points  of  usage. 

(1)  (2) 

\\  ho  won  the  pie-eating  contest? 

(1)  Pronoun,  subject  of  icon. 

(2)  Noun,  object  of  won. 

(1)  (2) 

Bill  beat  me,  and  so  did  Jerry. 

(1)  Pronoun,  object  of  beat. 

(2)  Noun,  subject  of  did  (beat). 

Who  did  the  judges  choose? 

Pronoun,  object  of  did  choose.  Although  whom  is  the  older  objective  form,  who  is  tending 

to  replace  it  as  both  object  and  subject,  especially  in  everyday  speech  and  writing. 

(!)  (2) 

1.  W  ho  has  seen  the  wind? 


(1)  (2)  (3)  ,  (4) 

2.  The  wind  blows  us  about,  but  we  can  t  see  it. 


n 

O. 


(1)  (2) 

Is  the  wind  our  friend  or  our  enemy? 
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4. 


(1) 

W  hat  happened." 


(1)  (2) 

5.  W  hat  did  the  referee  say? 


3 


(1)  (21 

Get  your  breath  first  —  then  ted  us  your  story. 


(1)  (2) 

Today  we  must  choose  our  representative  on  the  Students  Council. 


(1)  (2) 

S.  Betty  would  be  a  good  representative ;  so  would  you. 


ID  ,  ±  „ 

If  we  don't  choose  carefully  it  will  be  us.  the  students,  icho  suffer. 


10. 


(1)  .  (2) 

I  hope  they  dont  choose  me. 


(1) 


' 


11  Ha\ine  pliuned  its  feathers,  the  huge  bird  readied  itself  for  flight. 


CORRECTNESS  AND  PARTS  OF  SPEECH 


(1)  (2) 

12.  Many  large  birds  are  awkward  creatures  on  the  ground,  but  graceful  in  the  air. 


(!)  (2) 

13.  Invite  whomever  you  like  to  the  party. 


(1)  (2) 

14.  Strangely  enough,  those  you  forgot  to  invite  came  anyway. 


a 


(2) 


15.  Whose  book  did  you  borrow? 


(1)  (2) 

16.  Here  s  the  book  that  you  have  been  wanting. 


(1)  (2) 

17.  Whatever  do  you  want? 


(1)  (2) 

18.  What  is  your  wish? 


U),  (2) 

19.  Your  wish  is  my  command. 
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2.  Adjectives  and  Adverbs 


The  following  sentences  show  both  correct  and  incorrect  usage 
of  adjectives  and  adverbs.  For  each  improper  form  write  a  correction 
immediately  beneath  it,  in  the  blank  line,  and  be  prepared  to  explain 
why  you  have  made  the  change.  Be  prepared  also  to  defend  the  usages 
that  you  consider  acceptable. 


References:  Chapter  12,  pp.  155-161. 


Item  5,  pp.  163-164. 


2.  I  like  to  go  fast  but  not  dangerous. 


3.  Hold  on  tight.  We’re  off. 


4.  Go  slow.  That  there’s  a  dangerous  curve  ahead. 


5.  Everybody  should  take  pride  in  doing  their  work  well. 


6.  Those  that  work  hardest  usually  get  the  best  results. 


7.  Of  course,  we  aren’t  all  equally  good  at  the  same  jobs. 


8.  It’s  hard  to  be  bright  in  everything. 


9.  The  farther  we  go  in  school,  the  more  harder  the  subjects  become. 


10.  High  school  is  much  more  easy  for  some  than  for  others. 


11.  Go  quiet  about  your  work. 


12.  Be  quiet  while  you  work. 
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13.  How  good  did  you  do  on  the  arithmetic  test? 


14.  I  did  poor,  but  some  of  the  class  did  worse. 


15.  Everything  went  wrongly  for  me. 


16.  But  the  literature  test  turned  out  better. 


17.  On  last  Friday’s  hike  the  weather  was  even  worse  than  last  week. 


18.  The  wind  blew  cold  straight  out  of  the  north. 


19.  We  were  near  frozen  when  we  got  home. 


20.  Nobody  likes  this  kind  of  candy. 


21.  It  smells  good  enough  but  it  tastes  terrible. 


22.  And  it  has  too  much  nuts  in  it. 


23.  Give  me  some  with  less  nuts  in  it,  please. 


24.  Try  to  keep  your  clothes  neatly. 


25.  Fold  the  paper  as  neatly  as  you  can. 


26.  All  the  rooms  look  tidily. 


27.  The  books  were  arranged  tidily  on  the  shelves. 
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3.  Verb  Forms  and  Agreements 


References:  Sections  1  and  2,  pp.  165-170. 

Items  2,  3,  4,  6,  pp.  173-176. 

A.  Complete  each  blank  in  the  following  sentences  with  the  appropri¬ 
ate  form  of  the  verb  in  parenthesis.  Use  the  present  tense  unless  the 
meaning  of  the  sentence  indicates  otherwise. 

One  of  the  best  games  for  both  boys  and  girls  (be)  is  basketball. 

1.  Neither  you  nor  I  (play)  . the  game  as  well  as  we’d  like  to. 

2.  Among  the  best  players  in  the  school  (be)  .  Fred  Jones. 

3.  Have  you  ever  (ride)  .  a  wild  horse? 

4.  I  once  tried  to  ride  one  of  my  uncle’s  colts  before  he  was  ( break ) . 

5.  He  ( throw ) . me  off  his  back  almost  before  I  ( know ) . I  was  on. 

6.  If  you  (see)  .  Bill  first,  would  you  have  recognized  him? 

7.  Now  that  I  (meet)  . Bill,  I’ll  certainly  recognize  him  next  time. 

8.  Surely  you  (finish)  .  your  homework  by  this  time. 

9.  Surely  you  (finish)  .  your  homework  long  before  that  time. 

10.  Sandwiches  and  a  boltle  of  pop  (make)  . a  good  lunch. 

11.  How  many  sandwiches  do  we  need?  There  (be)  forty  of  us  in  the  class. 

12.  Linda  (wash)  .  the  dishes  when  Sandra  arrived  with  her  friends. 

13.  She  still  (not  finish)  .  them  when  they  left. 

14.  I  take  out  my  camera  quietly.  I  (snap)  .  George  before  he  (know) 

.  what  I  am  doing. 

15.  Long  before  George  knew  what  I  was  doing  I  (take)  .  a  picture  of  him. 

B.  Complete  each  blank  in  the  following  sentences  with  an  appropri¬ 
ate  helping  verb  or  verbs. 

1.  Our  class . going  for  a  hike  the  day  after  tomorrow. 

2.  What . we  take  to  eat? 

3.  What  .  .  .  . .  each  of  you  decided? 

4'  x . do  what  you  ask  when  the  whole  group . agreed. 
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5 . you  do  what  we  ask? 

6.  Above  the  mountains  .  seen  a  huge  bank  of  fleecy  clouds. 

7.  This  bank  of  clouds  moving  rapidly  to  the  south. 

8.  Last  year  at  this  time  we  .  starting  on  our  vacation. 

C.  Here  are  some  more  troublesome  verbs  not  listed  on  pages  169-170 
of  your  text.  Try  your  hand  at  completing  the  past  and  perfect  tense 
forms  on  the  right.  Check  the  doubtful  ones  in  a  dictionary. 


Present  Past 

become  became 

begin  . 

blow  . 

broadcast  . 

burst  . 

deal  . 

drive  . 

fall  . 

fling  . 

kneel  . 

seek  . 

shake  . 

sling  . 

string  . 

swear  . 

swing  . 

tread  . 

wake  . 

weave  . 

wind  . 


Perfect 

become 
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4.  Verb  Forms  and  Meanings 


References:  Sections  3  and  4,  pp.  171-173. 

Items  7,  8,  9,  pp.  176-179. 

A.  Underline  the  verbs  or  verb  groups  (phrases)  in  the  following 
sentences.  Label  each  as  transitive,  intransitive,  or  linking  by  writing 
above  it  the  letter  T,  I,  or  L,  respectively. 

T 


Jobs  are  waiting  for  most  young  people  these  days,  but  some  of  us  remember  a  time 


when  work  was  very  scarce. 

1.  This  happened  in  the  “depression”  days  of  the  late  1920’s  and  the  early  1930’s. 

2.  After  they  had  graduated  from  school  young  men  and  women  looked  for  jobs. 

3.  Few  of  them  succeeded. 

4.  Of  course,  the  above  statement  isn’t  literally  true:  a  good  many  graduates  did  find  jobs. 

5.  But  others  searched  for  work  without  success. 

6.  Things  have  changed  now. 

7.  Although  a  small  percentage  of  our  population  aren’t  working,  many  employers  are 
seeking  capable  young  men  and  women. 

8.  They  offer  high  wages. 

9.  It  almost  seems  as  though  there  is  no  limit  to  job  opportunities. 

10.  If  we  are  wise,  however,  we  shall  prepare  for  further  changes. 

11.  Nobody  now  predicts  another  depression. 

12.  But  some  experts  say  that  the  proportion  of  jobs  to  workers  will  grow  smaller. 

13.  It  is  therefore  very  important  that  we  study  our  own  interests  and  abilities,  and  train 

ourselves  for  the  kinds  of  work  that  we  do  best. 

B.  Most  of  the  intransitive  verbs  in  the  sentences  of  A  (above)  can 
be  used  transitively,  although  often  with  some  change  of  meaning. 
At  the  left  of  the  blank  lines  below  write  each  of  these  verbs  together 
with  the  number  of  the  sentence  in  which  it  occurs.  Follow  it  with  a 
new  sentence  using  it  transitively. 

2.  graduated.  Our  Junior  High  graduated  thirty-three  students  last  year. 
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C.  Some  of  the  following  active  verbs  can  be  rewritten  in  the  passive; 
others  cannot.  Why?  In  the  blanks  rewrite  those  that  can  be  rewritten. 

I  saw  I  was  seen 

1.  You  forgot  . 

2.  He  will  complain  . 

3.  Some  of  us  went  . 

4.  They  are  learning  . 

5.  We  are  struggling  . 

6.  We  are  trying  . 

7.  You  will  lie  . 

8.  I  had  missed  . 

9.  She  was  teaching  . 

10.  They  will  help  . 

11.  We  are  raising  . 

12.  Don’t  shout  . 

13.  Don’t  look  . 

14.  Don’t  see  . 
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5.  Prepositions 


References: 


Chapter  3,  Section  4,  pp.  32-33. 

Chapter  9,  Section  2,  pp.  114-115. 

Chapter  14,  pp.  180,  182-183. 

Each  of  the  following  sentences  is  presented  in  two  or  more  forms. 
In  some  cases  only  one  is  correct;  in  others  two  or  more.  Check  at  the 
end  those  which  seem  acceptable  to  you.  Remember  that  simplicity  is 
often  a  merit.  Remember  too  that  although  different  expressions  of  the 
same  idea  may  be  “correct”  enough,  some  are  more  acceptable  in  formal 
speaking  and  writing,  and  others  in  less  formal  (informal)  situations. 

Use  the  blank  lines  for  any  explanation  or  comment  that  you  may 
wish  to  make  —  or  even  for  a  better  way  of  expressing  the  idea  if  you 
should  think  of  one.  You  may,  of  course,  have  nothing  to  add. 

Does  any  one  know  where  the  old  fellow  came  from?  V 

from  where  the  old  fellow  came? 
whence  the  old  fellow  came?  V 


The  last  is  too  formal  for  most  situations. 

1.  There’s  a  row  of  houses  with  a  fence  between  each  house. 

with  a  fence  between  each  pair  of  them, 
with  fences  among  them, 
with  fences  between. 


2.  We  expect  to  be  home  by  about  four  o’clock. 

about  four  o’clock, 
at  about  four  o’clock. 


3.  There  is  nothing  more  to  say  with  regard  to  the  matter. 

with  regards  to  the  matter, 
in  regards  to  the  matter, 
in  regarding  to  the  matter, 
regarding  the  matter. 


4.  All  the  children  will  be  at  home  Saturday  evening. 

home  Saturday  evening, 
home  on  Saturday  evening, 
at  home  on  Saturday  evening. 
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5.  We  spent  the  whole  day  wandering  among  the  forest. 

in  the  forest. 

among  the  trees  of  the  forest. 


6.  I  can’t  see  you.  Where  are  you? 

Where  are  you  at? 
At  where  are  you? 


7.  Come  in  the  house  at  once. 

into  the  house  at  once, 
on  into  the  house  at  once. 


8.  Are  you  satisfied  about  your  new  bicycle? 

with  your  new  bicycle? 


9.  I’d  like  to  go  to  the  game  but  I  have  no  means  of  getting  there. 

for  getting  there. 


10.  Most  girls  are  interested  in  and  conscious  of  pretty  clothes. 

interested  and  conscious  of  pretty  clothes, 
interested  and  conscious  in  pretty  clothes. 


11.  Our  car  was  behind  Mr.  Willet’s. 

in  behind  Mr.  Willet’s. 
in  back  of  Mr.  Willet’s. 
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6.  Conjunctions 

References:  Chapter  3,  Section  4,  p.  33. 

Subordinate  and  coordinate  conjunctions,  pp.  111-112. 
Item  5,  pp.  119-120. 

Item  3,  p.  137. 

Chapter  14,  pp.  180-182,  184-186. 

The  following  sentences  involving  the  use  of  conjunctions  are 
arranged  like  those  of  the  preceding  exercise  (pages  105  and  106)  on 
prepositions.  Your  procedure  is  the  same  —  to  check  at  the  end  those 
expressions  which  seem  acceptable  to  you  and,  if  you  wish,  to  comment 
or  to  write  a  more  acceptable  expression  in  the  blank  lines. 

Bill  jacked  up  the  wheel  so  as  to  change  the  tire.  V 

so  as  he  could  change  the  tire, 
so  that  he  could  change  the  tire.  V 
for  to  change  the  tire. 

in  order  to  change  the  tire. 

1.  You  can  run  as  fast  or  faster  than  I  can. 

as  fast  as  or  faster  than  I  can. 
fast  or  faster  than  I  can. 


2.  I  may  not  win  the  race;  nevertheless  I  am  going  to  try. 

I  may  not  win  the  race,  nevertheless  I  am  going  to  try. 
Although  I  may  not  win  the  race  I  am  going  to  try. 

Although  I  may  not  win  the  race,  nevertheless  I  am  going  to  try. 


3.  I  see  you  have  a  new  car. 

that  you  have  a  new  car. 
as  how  you  have  a  new  car. 


4.  I  read  where  another  airliner  crashed  in  the  mountains. 

about  another  airliner  crashed  in  the  mountains, 
that  another  airliner  crashed  in  the  mountains. 
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5.  We  don’t  know  if  it  will  rain  or  shine  tomorrow. 

whether  it  will  rain  or  shine  tomorrow, 
will  it  rain  or  shine  tomorrow. 


6.  We  did  our  shopping,  then  we  went  home. 

We  did  our  shopping.  Then  we  went  home. 

After  we  had  done  our  shopping;  we  went  home. 

After  we  had  done  our  shopping,  we  went  home. 

After  we  had  done  our  shopping  we  went  home. 


7.  It  seems  like  everyone  is  here. 

as  if  everyone  is  here, 
as  though  everyone  is  here, 
like  as  if  everyone  is  here. 


8.  The  boys  wouldn’t  dance  but  the  girls  danced  anyway. 
The  boys  wouldn’t  dance  and  the  girls  danced  anyway. 
Since  the  boys  wouldn’t  dance  the  girls  danced  anyway. 
The  boys  wouldn’t  dance  so  the  girls  danced  anyway. 


9.  Act  like  a  man. 

like  you  are  a  man. 
like  you  were  a  man. 


10.  Please  do  the  job  in  the  way  in  which  I  tell  you. 

as  I  tell  you. 
in  the  way  I  tell  you. 
the  way  in  which  I  tell  you. 
the  way  I  tell  you. 


11.  Pete  is  older,  also  stronger. 

Pete  is  older,  he  is  also  stronger. 
Pete  is  older;  he  is  also  stronger. 
Pete  is  older.  He  is  stronger  also. 
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Unit  12 

Correctness  in 
Speaking  and  Writing 


CORRECTNESS  IN  SPEAKING  AND  WRITING 


1.  Pronunciation 


Reference:  Chapter  15,  pp.  190-192. 

As  the  little  rhyme  on  the  preceding  page  suggests,  English  pro¬ 
nunciation  and  spelling  are  strange  indeed.  Not  only  is  the  one  a  rather 
poor  guide  to  the  other  ( and  vice  versa )  but  the  number  of  rules  we  can 
follow  confidently  for  either  is  strictly  limited. 

Probably  your  best  guide  to  good  pronunciation  is  to  get  into  the 
habit  of  listening  to  and  practising  the  forms  used  by  educated  speakers. 
For  the  rest,  you  would  do  well  to  make  yourself  familiar  with  the 
pronunciation  marks  used  in  your  dictionary,  and  to  check  words  about 
which  you  are  in  doubt.  You  will  of  course  find  that  in  some  cases  there 
are  two  (or  more)  perfectly  good  pronunciations. 

A.  The  peculiarities  of  English  pronunciation  and  spelling  are  worth 
noting.  We  find,  for  example: 


(1)  Unusual  vowel  sounds:  err. 


( 2 )  Silent  consonants  ( especially  t  and  h ) :  castle , 


( 3 )  Silent  syllables :  colonel, 


In  which  of  the  three  categories  does  each  of  the  following 
words  belong?  Write  it  in  the  appropriate  space  above  in  (1),  (2), 
or  (3). 


almond 

been 

Chihuahua 

clothes 

dishonest 

extraordinary 

forehead 

hasten 


heir 

hour 

pretty 

Wednesday 

whistle 

wrestle 

xylophone 

yacht 
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B.  The  following  words  are  frequently  mispronounced.  Check  in  your 
dictionary  those  that  you  are  not  sure  of.  If  you  are  familiar  with  the 
pronunciation  marks  you  might  attempt  to  write  the  sounds  of  the 
words  in  the  blank  spaces  provided.  Do  not  forget  to  indicate  the  accent. 

admirable . 

.  length . 

Arctic . 

.  library . 

athlete  . 

.  literature . 

avenue . 

.  mischievous . 

been . 

.  municipal . 

catch . 

.  naturally . 

colonel  . 

.  neutral . 

coupon . 

.  news . 

diamond . 

.  parliament . 

diphtheria . 

.  particular . 

drowned . 

.  piano . 

encore . 

.  poem . 

February . 

.  preferable . 

fellow . 

.  radiator . 

film . 

.  recognize . 

genuine . 

.  southern . 

government . 

.  strictly . 

height . 

.  stupid . 

hundred . 

.  superfluous . 

identity . 

.  theatre . 

influence . 

.  toward . 

instinct . 

.  umbrella . 

Italian . 

.  vegetable . 

kindergarten .... 

.  vice  versa . 
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2.  Spelling 


Reference:  Chapter  15,  pp.  192-193. 

Neither  spelling  nor  pronunciation  is  something  that  we  can  learn 
in  one  lesson:  both  require  consistent  study  and  practice  over  a  period 
of  years.  Nevertheless  it  is  worth  while,  now  and  again,  to  check  our 
work  for  common  errors. 

One  of  each  of  the  following  pairs  of  words  is  spelled  correctly.  You 
are  to  proceed  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Cross  out  what  you  consider  to  be  the  misspelled  word  in  each  case. 

( 2 )  Check  the  accuracy  of  your  work  with  the  rest  of  the  class  or  by 
reference  to  your  dictionary. 

( 3 )  Rewrite  two  or  three  times  ( in  the  blank  space  provided )  the  cor¬ 
rect  spelling  of  any  word  that  you  have  misjudged. 


1.  accidentally,  accidently  .  . 

2.  accommodate,  accomodate 

3.  aquainted,  acquainted  .  .  . 

4.  all  right,  alright . 

5.  argument,  arguement  .... 

6.  athelete,  athlete . 

7.  attendence,  attendance  .  .  . 

8.  audiance,  audience . 

9.  benefited,  benefitted . 

10.  Britian,  Britain  . 

11.  believe,  beleive . 

12.  business,  busness . 

13.  calendar,  calender . 

14.  definate,  definite  . 

15.  develop,  develope . 

16.  difference,  differance 

17.  dissapeared,  disappeared  .  . 

18.  embarrassed,  embarassed 
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19.  existance,  existence . 

20.  experience,  experiance . 

21.  familar,  familiar . 

22.  finally,  finaly  . 

23.  forty,  fourty . 

24.  freind,  friend  . 

25.  grammar,  grammer . 

26.  government,  goverment  .... 

27.  instead,  insted . 

28.  labratory,  laboratory . 

29.  layed,  laid . 

30.  lonliness,  loneliness . 

31.  Mediteranean,  Mediterranean 

32.  miniature,  minature  . 

33.  occurrance,  occurrence . 

34.  peice,  piece  . 

35.  propeller,  propellor . 

36.  ready,  reddy  . 

37.  really,  realy . 

38.  recieved,  received . 

39.  recommend,  reccommend  .  . 

40.  sieze,  seize  . 

41.  seperated,  separated . 

42.  similar,  similiar . 

43.  supose,  suppose . 

44.  surprise,  suprise . 

45.  truely,  truly . 

46.  untill,  until . 
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47.  vegetables,  vegtables 

48.  very,  verry . 

49.  visable,  visible . 

50.  whether,  wether  .  .  . 
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